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Iu Memoriam 


Earl LeVerne Crum 
1891-1961 
The death, on July 29, 1961, of Earl Le- 
Verne Crum, Professor Emeritus of Classical 
Languages at Lehigh Unipersity, came as a 
shock to his many friends and acquaintances in 
classical circles. 

A native of Athens, Pennsylvania, he was a 
graduate of St. John’s College (Annapolis) in 
1913. His graduate study was pursued at The 
Johns Hopkins University (M.A., 1916) and 
New York University (Ph.D., 1924) under the 
tutelage of B. L. Gildersleeve, K. F. Smith, D. M. 
Robinson, E. G. Sihler, and R. V.D. Magoffin. He 
taught classics at the University of Rochester 
(1917-18), New York University (1921-26), and 
the University of Iowa (1926-28), before com- 
ing to Lehigh University in 1929. Upon his re- 
tirement in 1956, he moved to Virginia and be- 
came visiting professor of classics at Washing- 
ton and Lee University; in 1959 he was named 
acting head of the department in that univer- 
sity, a position he was filling at the time of 
his demise. 


Earl LeVerne Crum was a man of broad 
and varied interests. These were reflected in his 
publications, his lectures, and his activities both 
academic and civic. He was a stout advocate of 
the humanities in education, and especially of 
the classics, in which he so firmly believed and 
which he so fully exemplified. He was one of 
those gentleman-scholars who succeeded so well 
in living according to the ideals which he pro- 
fessed to believe. 


He was ever ready to lend his. best efforts 
to the various classical organizations, viz. CLLV, 
CAAS, AIA, APA, Eta Sigma Phi. Members of 
CAAS will remember that he twice served as 
president of the Association, first in 1935-36, 
and again in 1953-54 and 1954-55. His interest 
in CAAS continued even when he left our terri- 
tory. He compiled the “List of Presidents, An- 
nual Meetings, Secretary-Treasurers, and Edi- 
tors-in-Chief of C.A.A.S.” (cf. CW 50 (1956-57) 
137-140). In 1960 he was on the program of the 
53rd Annual Meeting, presenting a_ paper, 
“Some Coins in Latin Classes.” At the time of 
his demise he was at work on the Cumulative 
Index for Volumes 17-50 of CW. 


Earl LeVerne Crum also served his country: 
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in World War I he was first lieutenant and 
served as chaplain; in World War II he was 
commissioned as captain and assigned to Su- 
preme Allied Headquarters in London, Office of 
History and Education. Being sent to the con- 
tinent, he was attached to the Twelfth Army 
Group Headquarters at Verdun, being in charge 
of history, education, and religious affairs. In 
1945 he was sent to Heidelberg where he super- 
vised the reopening of the university. For his 
services to Heidelberg University he was invited 
to return as visiting professor at the university 
in 1949 and was elected Honorary Senator, be- 
ing one of eighteen persons so honored in the 
century-long history of that institution. A tran- 
seript of the diploma (in Latin) issued in testi- 
mony of the election was printed in CW 43 
(1949-50) 146. 

CAAS, in extending its sympathy to his fam- 
ily, will long be grateful to Earl LeVerne Crum 
for his many distinctive and distinguished serv- 
ices to his country, to the classics, and to higher 
education. 

“....80 that it occured to me that he, as he 
passed on to the other world, passed on with 
divine providence, and that when he arrived 
there he would fare well, if any one ever 
did......"" (Plato, Phaedo 58 E). 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY JOSEPH A. MAURER 


C.A.A.S.-WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
SUMMER LATIN WORKSHOP 1961 


I. REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The 1961 Western Maryland College Summer 
Latin Workshop, conducted with the coopera- 
tion of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, was held at Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md., from June 26 to July 14, 
1961. Participants in the Workshop totaled 49— 
44 women and 5 men from 14 states and the 
District of Columbia, distributed as follows: 
California 1, District of Columbia 1, Florida 2, 
Illinois 1, Indiana 1, Maryland 7, Michigan 1, 
Missouri 1, New Jersey 3, New York 14, Ohio 
2, North Carolina 2, Pennsylvania 10, Vermont 
1, Virginia 2. A list of the members, with in- 
stitutional- affiliations as reported during the 
summer, is subjoined. The group included pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools. C.A.A.S. La- 
tin Workshop Scholarships were awarded to 
Mrs. Caveness, Sister Marie Eugenie, and Miss 
Thomas, 

The members of the staff were Dr. William 
R. Ridington, Western Maryland College, Direc- 


tor; Mrs. Margaret M. Forbes, University of 
Minnesota; and Mrs. Edith F. Ridington, Wes- 
tern Maryland College. Visiting Lecturers in- 
cluded: Dr. Ruth Ilsey Hicks, Wilson College; 
Dr. Isabel Isanogle, Western Maryland College; 
Dr. John F. Latimer, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Dr. William S. MacDonald, George 
Washington University; Dr. Chester L. Neud- 
ling, Specialist for the Humanities, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

A special exhibit of audio-visual materials, 
textbooks, and teaching aids was available dur- 
ing the session. 

WILLIAM R. RIDINGTON 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 





Il. AN EVALUATION 
We live in an age marked by progress, so 
those facets of life or learning that do not gear 
themselves to that quality lose status. Our cul- 
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ture is busy creating better products and dis- 
covering better ways for doing things. Why 
can’t we make similar progress in education, 
and in the specific field of Latin? Without los- 
ing our pursuit of quality, we must find out 
the new principles that can expedite the means. 
If Latin is concerned about status, the work- 
shop is a way to put old wine in new bottles. 
A knowledge of scientific procedures can give 
us help in making the learning process fast- 
er, surer, and more fun. This is the purpose of 
the Latin Workshop Program. It is a sine qua 
non for interested Latin teachers. 


Opportunities to learn are endless. There 
are the newest materials available in the classi- 
cal field: the latest and the best tried text- 
books; many audiovisual materials that are re- 
cent—tapes, film strips, recordings, art repro- 
ductions, and pictures for display. To this list 
of materials may be added the interesting bulle- 
tin board ideas that fellow teachers and faculty 
contribute for viewing. 


The newer methods of instruction are eval- 
uated by capable instructors with a working 
knowledge of methods both new and tradition- 
al. The excellent rapport between Workshop 


members and instructors makes it possible to 





get advice on teaching problems. Instruction 
extends into the cultural backgrounds of art, 
mythology, and literature. Many lectures, by 
faculty and visiting speakers, are illustrated. 
A trip to nearby museums helps to establish 
background. 

Application of the language laboratory to 
the study of Latin and learning the skill of 
operating the laboratory are rewarding exper- 
iences. Participants may produce tapes pattern- 
ed on structural drills that apply to actual teach- 
ing plans. These preparations, which are time 
consuming, make one forearmed for the busy 
teaching program ahead. 

Not the least of workshop experiences is 
the stimulating association with dedicated Lat- 
in teachers. The exchange of ideas about teach- 
ing and the social relationships are an inspir- 
ation and a joy. The host institution seems to 
make a special effort to welcome Latin work- 
shop members. 

The departing thoughts are that this is the 
way to raise the status of Latin; this is the way 
to evaluate personal methods of teaching; this 
is the way to make a vivid teaching program. 

(Mrs.) Kittie CAVENESS 
ASHEBORO H.S., ASHEBORO, N.C, 
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Miss Bessie Berenice Brown, Hannibal Jr. H.S., 
Hannibal, Mo.; Miss Velma A. Brown, Towson Sr. 
H.S., Towson 4, Md.; Mrs. Elizabeth Carfagno, 
Pennsbury Sr. H.S., Yardley, Pa.; Miss Maria R. 
Cascio, Central Sr. H.S., Seat Pleasant, Md.; Mrs. 
Kittie Caveness, Asheboro H.S.,Asheboro, N.C.; Mr. 
Frank E. Craig, Hampton Bays H.S., Hampton 
Bays, N.Y.; Miss Alma Ruth Davis, 194 Inwood 
Ave., Upper Montclair, N.J.; Miss Merrilla Davis, 
Fairmont H.S., Kettering 29, O.; Miss Louise Eaton, 
Irvington H.S., irvington, N.Y.; Mrs. Thelma Ford, 
Madison Central School, Madison, N.Y.; Mrs. Doris 
Foster, Francis C. Hammond H.S., Alexandria, Va.; 
Miss Sylvia Francis, The Ellis School, Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa. 


Also Miss Bernice Gilmore, Haverford Twp. Sr. 
H.S., Havertown, Pa.; Mrs. Jessie Goldman, West- 
ern H.S., Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Lillian Goodwin, 
Sherwood H.S., Sandy Spring, Montgomery County, 
Md.: Mrs. Pauline W. Graham, Carver H.S., Ches- 
ter, Va.; Mrs. Jeannette H. Herr, Eastridge H.S., 
East Irondequoit, Rochester 22, N.Y.; Mr. Dino E. 
Ippolito, Fox Lane School, Mt. Kisco, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Laura R. Junkins, Nethen Providence H.S., Walling- 
ford, Pa.; Mr. Robert Kelleher, Choctawhatchee 
H.S., Shalimar, Fla.; Miss Edwena E. Kraus, Fort 
Hill H.S., Cumberland, Md.; Miss Alberta E. Lang, 
Abington Sr. H.S, Abington, Pa.; Miss Ethel A. 
Lux, Somerville H.S., Somerville, N.J.; Miss Mar- 
garet McDonald, Jefferson Jr. H.S., Jamestown, 


N.Y.; Mr. Maximilian J. Muenzer, Millville Mem. 
H.S., Millville, N.J. 

Mr. J. Raymond Neison, Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, N.C.; Mrs. Avis L. Newing, Paradise Jr. H.S., 
Paradise, Calif.; Miss Ernestine Nichols, Maple 
Heights Sr. H.S., Maple Heights 37, Ohio; Miss 
Katherine Nordsick, Hillsboro H.S., Hillsboro, I11.; 
Miss Naomi Norman, South Hagerstown H.S., Hag- 
erstown, Md.; Miss Ruth O’Brien, Utica Free Acad., 
Utica, N.Y.; Miss H, Louise Porter, Ley Norrix 
H.S., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Miss Ann Marie Pryle, 
Bethlehem Central Jr. H.S., Delmar, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Martha C. Randle, Lakeshore Central School, An- 
gola, N.Y.; Miss Helen G. Robbie, Ardsley H.S., 
Ardsley, N.Y.; Miss Sophie Ann Rosinski, Roose- 
velt Jr. H.S., Erie, Pa. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sayre, Floral Park Mem. H.S., 
Floral Park, N.Y.; Miss Grace A. Sears, Hewlett 
School for Girls, East Islip, L.I., N.Y.; Miss Janet 
A. Senft, York Suburban H.S., York, Pa.; Miss 
Evelyn Chambers Seward, Columbus Sr. H.S., Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; Miss Kathryn O. Sinkivich, Central 
Dauphin East H.S., Harrisburg, Pa.; Sr. Marie Eu- 
genie, Acad. of the Holy Cross, Kensington, Md.; 
Sr. Mary Edward, College of St. Joseph the Pro- 
vider, Rutland, Vt.; Sr. Mary Finbar, St. John’s 
H.S., Westminster, Md.; Sr. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Mary’s Acad., Hoosick Falls, N.Y.; Miss E. Mar- 
garet Smith, Pennridge Sr. H.S., Perkasie, Pa.; 
Miss Josephine K. Steele, Dunedin Sr. H.S., Dune- 
din, Fla.; Miss Shirley A. Stevens, Greece Olympia 
H.S., Rochester 15, N.Y.; Miss Grace Marion Thom- 
as, Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
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SCHOLARSHIP ON PHILO 


AND JOSEPHUS (1937-1959)* 
(Continued from CW 54 [1960-61] 291) 


J. Philo’s Greek Sources 

P. Boyancé, “Les Muses et l’harmonie des 
spheres,” Mélanges F. Grat, I (Paris 1946) 3-16, 
traces back to the Pythagoreans the Philonic 
view that human music is an imitation of the 
music of the spheres. J. P. Maguire, ‘““The Sources 
of Pseudo-Aristotle De Mundo,’ YCIS 6 (1939) 
109-167, projects as one of the sources for De 
Mundo a Neo-Pythagorean work which was in- 
fluenced by Plato’s Timaeus to which P. is also 
indebted. H. Fraenkel, “Heraclitus on the Notion 
of a Generation (Vorsokr. 22 A. 19),’”” AJPh 59 
(1938) 89-91, notes that Philo, Qu. in Gen, 2.5, 
has distorted Heraclitus’ meaning. 

On P.’s originality and his debt to Plato in 
particular, F.H. Colson, ‘“‘Philo’s Quotations from 
the Old Testament,” JThS 41 (1940) 250, sanely 
concludes that though there is a vast amount of 
Plato in P., his thoughts have been absorbed and 
adapted to their new context so that P.’s Plato- 
nizing can hardly be calling plagiarizing. M. 
Muehl, “Ueber die Herkunft des platonischen 
Verséhnungsgedankens, Staat V 470 e,” PhW 
61 (1941) 429-431, cites a parallel in P.’s De 
Humanitate 150ff. for Plato’s view that the vic- 
tors should feel that they are not always going 
to be at war but that they will some day be 
reconciled. A. N. M. Rich, “The Platonic Ideas as 
Thoughts of God,” Mn, 4a Ser., 7 (1954) 123- 
133, says that P.’s notion of the ideas as 
thoughts of God comes not from Plato but from 
Aristotle. M. Hadas is much indebted to Wolfson 

The first installment of Professor Feldman’s sur- 
vey, comprising Parts I (Bibliography) and II, Sec- 
tions A-I (Philo: Editions and Translations; Manu- 
script Studies, Papyri, Florilegia, Textual Criti- 
cism; Lifz; Older Books on P.; Book-length Studies; 
Shorter General Accounts; Individual Treatises of 
P.; Fragments; Doubtful and Spurious Works), was 
published in CW 54 (1960-61) 281-291. 

Abbreviations of periodicals are in general those 
used in J. Marouzeau-J. Ernst, L’Année Philolo 
gique (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1924- ); “P.” = 
Philo, “J.” Josephus. 

Professor Feldman’s article is the 30th in the 
CW Survey Series, A list of the articles published 
to date appears at p. 39 of the present issue. An- 
nouncement of the remaining survey articles to be 
published in the First Series, now nearing com- 
pletion, and of plans for a Second Series, intended 
to bring the already published reports up to date 
and to fill some lacunae in the First Series, will be 
made in an early issue. Communications may be 
addressed to the Editorial Offices or directly to 
Prof. W. M. Calder, III, Associate Editor for the 
Survey Series, Department of Greek and Latin, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


in his “Plato in Hellenistic Fusion,’ JHI 19 
(1958) 3-13, where, after quoting Jerome, Vir. 
Iliust. 11, that “either Plato Philonizes or Philo 
Platonizes,” he remarks that P. never takes open 
issue with Plato as he does with the Stoics and 
is obviously unaware that he may be doing—as 
he in fact does do—violence to Plato. 

P. Moraux, “Une nouvelle trace de 1|’Aristote 
perdu,’ LEC 16 (1948) 89-91, finds traces of a 
lost Aristotelian work in P.’s Qu. Rer. Div. 3.55ff. 
L. Alfonsi, ‘‘Un nuovo frammento del Peri Philo- 
sophias Aristotelico,” Hermes 81 (1953) 45-49, 
further discusses the Aristotelian doctrines of 
substance and the soul in this passage in P. Al- 
fonsi, “Il Peri Biou Theérétikou di Filone e la 
tradizione protrettica,” WS 70 (1957; = Fest- 
schrift Mras) 5-10, finds traces from Aristotle’s 
ethical treatises in P.’s De Vita Contemplativa. 


J. B. McDiarmid, ‘‘Theophrastus on the Eter- 
nity of the World,’ TAPhA 71 (1940) 239-247, 
traces P.’s De Aeternitate Mundi 6.108-119 back 
to a work in which Theophrastus adapted Aris- 
totle’s Meteorologica. W. Wiersma, ‘Der ange- 
bliche Streit des Zenon und Theophrast iiber die 
Ewigkeit der Welt,’ Mn, 3a Ser., 8 (1940) 235- 
243, takes issue with Zeller’s thesis that P., De 
Aeternitate Mundi 117, refers to a conflict be- 
tween Theophrastus and Zeno. 


A. S. Pease, “Caeli Enarrant,” HThR 34 
(1941) 163-200, traces the teleological argu- 
ment from Diogenes of Apollonia at the end of 
the fifth century B.c. to Augustine, noting in 
particular the use of this argument by the Sto- 
ics to prove God’s existence and its reappear- 
ance in P. among others. M. Pohlenz stresses 
P.’s debt to Stoicism in Die Stoa: Geschichte 
einer geistigen Bewegung (Gottingen 1948-1949) 
I 369-378 and II 180-184 (containing brief notes 
on the previous discussion), but carefully notes 
P.’s modifications of the Stoics’ theology. 


L. Fruechtel, “Zur Aesopfabel des Kallimachos,”’ 
Gymnasium 57 (1950) 123f., finds a parallel to 
Callimachus’ Diégéseis 6.25 in P.’s De Conf. 
Ling. 6-8. 

M. Muehl, “Zu Poseidonios und Philon,’ WS 
60 (1942) 28-36, traces Posidonius’ influence on 
P.’s De Humanitate. 

Parallels in rhetorical techniques are noted by 
F. Sbordone, ed., Philodemi Adversus Sophistas 
(Naples 1947); cf. the review article on this 
edition and on W.’s Philo by R. Cadiou, “Sur 
Philodéme. Sur Philon d’Alexandrie,”’ REG 61 
(1948) 291-297. 


K. Philo’s Jewish Sources: The Biblical Text 


W. L. Knox, “A Note on Philo’s Use of the 
Old Testament,” JThHS 41 (1940) 30-34, theorizes 
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that, since P. so seldom quotes any book of the 
Bible outside the Pentateuch, only the Penta- 
teuch had been translated into Greek at the 
time when he wrote most of his essays. In an 
answer to Knox, F. H. Colson, “Philo’s Quota- 
tions from the Old Testament,” JThS 41 (1940) 
237-251, explains that the great preponderance 
in P. of quotations from the Pentateuch as 
against other books of the Bible is due in part 
to the superior sanctity ascribed to Moses and 
in part to the fact that P. is commenting on the 
Pentateuch; but C. fails to note, as indicated 
above, that when the rabbis comment on Genesis 
in the Midrashic work Genesis Rabbah, they cite 
books outside the Pentateuch far more frequent- 
ly than does P. 

P. Katz, “Notes on the Septuagint,” JThS 46 
(1946) 30-33, recovers a fresh fragment of Aqui- 
la (Genesis 17.1) in P., De Gig. 63, which is due 
to the substitution by a Christian interpolator 
of Aquila for the LXX. Lacking in clarity is the 
discussion by P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (Lon- 
don 1947; rpt. New York: Praeger, 1960), of the 
genealogy of the quotations from the LXX in P. 
which deviate from our established text. R. Mar- 
cus, “A Textual-Exegetical Note on Philo’s Bi- 
ble,” JBL 69 (1950) 363-365, notes that P. reads 
penthous for pathous (which is favored by high- 
er criticism) in his commentary on Genesis 
27.41. 

In general, P.’s quotations from the Bible 
agree with the LXX, but because there are 
some quotations that do not, it has been argued 
that P. had at his disposal a Greek translation 
which differed from that known to us. In a 
highly technical and detailed treatment, P. Katz, 
Philo’s Bible: The Aberrant Text of Bible Quota- 
tions in Some Philonic Writings and Its Place in 
the Textual History of the Greek Bible (Cam- 
bridge 1950), argues convincingly that when P.’s 
quotations from the Bible do not agree with our 
text of the LXX, these readings are interpola- 
tions in P.’s text reflecting a late recension of 
the LXX inspired by Aquila’s version. In “Ou 
mé se and, oud’ ou mé se egkatalip6, Hebr. xiii. 
5: The Biblical Sources of the Quotation,” Bib- 
lica 33 (1952) 523-525, K. shows that both P. 
and the author of Hebrews were here follow- 
ing (Gen. 28.15) a text of the LXX different 
from ours. 


L. Philo’s Jewish 
Matter 
H. Karpp, 


Sources: Biblical Subject- 


‘Prophet’ oder ‘Dolmetscher’? 
Die Geltung der Septuaginta in der Alten Kir- 
che,” Festschrift G. Dehn (Neukirchen 1957) 


103-117, traces the attitude to the LXX from P., 
who viewed the translators as hierophants and 
prophets (De Vita Mosis 2.36-44), and J., who 
is more sober (AJ 12.104-109) to the Church 
Fathers, who generally followed P. rather than 
J. in this matter. 


W. Dittmann, Die Auslegung der Urgeschichte 
(Genesis 1-3) im Neuen Testament (Gottingen 
1953, microfilm), has a general and far from 
profound discussion (pp. 1-37) of P.’s views on 
God, man, creation, and the fall; P. and the New 
Testament, he concludes, lie in two beds of the 
same stream. I have not seen H. Rusche, “Die 
Gestalt des Melchisedek,’” Miinchener Theol. 
Zeitschr. 6 (1955) 230-252, which treats the por- 
trayal of Melchisedek (Gen. 14.18ff.) in P., J., 
rabbinic literature, and the Church Fathers. Un- 
der the influence of Goodenough’s school, W. 
Richardson, “The Philonic Patriarchs as Nomos 
Empsychos,” Texte u. Untersuch. 2. Gesch. d. 
Altchrist. Lit. 63; = Studia Patristica, I (Berlin 





In Forthcoming Issues... 


December... 

L. A. Campbell, Inexpensive Books for 
Teaching the Classics, Thirteenth An- 
nual List 
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January... 
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February... 
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March... 
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April... 
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1957) 515-525, says that P., under Neo-Pytha- 
gorean and other Hellenistic influences, looked 
upon Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, and Moses as ex- 
amples of men who had achieved the state of 
being Ideas or the Logos incarnate. S. Sandmel, 
“Abraham’s Knowledge of the Existence of 
God,” HThR 44 (1951) 137-139, is a reply to W. 
L. Knox, “Abraham and the Quest for God,” 
HThR 28 (1935) 55-60, who had stressed the 
divergences between the rabbinic and Philonic 
views of Abraham’s choice of God; S. remarks 
that P. and the rabbis were not too far apart in 
their statements concerning free will, but that 
in rabbinic literature Abraham discovers God 
by reasoning from created things, whereas in 
P. Abraham turns to examine himself. D. Lerch, 
Isaaks Opferung Christlich Gedeutet (Beit. 2. 
Hist. Theol. no. 12; Tiibingen 1950), is a general 
treatment of the history of theme of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac from P. and J. down to modern 
times. 

H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom (Lund 
1947), suggests that P.’s Logos may have been 
influenced by Oriental ideas that probably 
reached P. by way of the Biblical idea of wis- 
dom. 


M. Parallels with the Apocrypha and the Tal- 


mudic Liturature 


P. Katz, “The Johannine Epistles in the Mu- 
ratorian Canon,” JThS 8 (1957) 273-274, shows 
how the idea of Philonic authorship of the Book 
of Wisdom may have arisen; for in the Mura- 
torian Canon we read that this book was writ- 
ten a Philone ( =hypo Philénis), which may be 
due to an emendation by a Philonian of ab 
amicis ( hypo philén). J. Reider, ed., The 
Book of Wisdom (New York 1957), rightly dis- 
misses the theory of Philonic authorship, 
though he notes in his introduction a number of 
philosophical and theological doctrines which 
closely parallel P.; he follows, however, the in- 
conclusive suggestion of Schiirer that the author 
of this book was earlier than P. since he is much 
more clumsy in his handling of Greek philosophy 
and of the allegorical method. 


A work citing numerous parallels between 
P. and rabbinic literature is L. Ginzberg, The 
Legends of the Jews (7 vols.; Philadelphia 1909- 
1938); vols. 5 and 6, which consist of copious 
notes on vols. 1-4, and vol. 7, which, as noted 
above,5 contains an exhaustive index by B. 
Cohen, are of the greatest value, since G. is ex- 
tremely thorough in his listing of the many 


15. Cf. CW 54 (1960-61) 290. 


rabbinic variants of P.’s embellishments on the 
Bible. 

In a reply to Goodenough’s review of Wolf- 
son, B. J. Bamberger, “The Dating of Aggadic 
Materials,’”’ JBL 68 (1949) 115-123, contends that 
W. is justified in citing Talmudic passages of a 
later date as sources of P. since the Talmud 
preserves many ancient traditions, as the Apo- 
crypha, for example, shows; actually G., as in- 
dicated above,1® had not denied this, and the 
question still remains whether P. did know 
these Talmudic traditions. D. Daube, ‘Rabbinic 
Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rheto- 
ric,’ Heb. Union Coll. Ann. 22 (1949) 239-264, 
argues that it was not P. who was influenced 
by the rabbis but rather the rabbis who were 
indebted to the Alexandrians; where P. appears 
to have been influenced by the rabbis, he is of- 
ten indebted to similar Hellenistic principles of 
exegesis. D., in his reaction against Belkin and 
Wolfson, has clearly gone too far; the parallels 
between rabbinic and Hellenistic exegesis are 
not sufficiently striking to prove influence in 
either direction. 


A Yiddish translation, ‘‘Halakah in Philo,” by 
B. Krimsky, of G. Alon’s important attempt to 
reconcile selected passages in P.’s De Specialibus 
Legibus with what he terms the older Palestinian 
Halakah, which originally appeared in the Hebrew 
periodical Tarbiz 5 (1933-34) 28-36, 241-246 and 6 
(1934-35) 30-37, is printed in Davke 7 (1956) 215- 
227. A Yiddish article by L. Treitel, “Haggadah 
in Philo,” Davke 7 (1956) 194-214, gives an un- 
systematic comparison of P.’s treatment of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and Moses with the Midrash. 

In a Hebrew article, “The Interpretation of 
Names in Philo,’ Horeb 12 (1956) 3-61, S. Belkin, 
after examining P.’s explanation of the meaning of 
a large number of Biblical names, concludes that 
P. either knew Hebrew or had received explanations 
in Greek from rabbis who knew the written and 
oral Torah well; but, we may add, P. might well 
have received such information from a simple hand- 
book or dictionary of names; for that P. could not 
have known much Hebrew is indicated by the many 
false etymologies of Hebrew words and names in 
his writings. 

In another Hebrew article, “Philo and the 
Midrashic Tradition of Palestine,” Horeb 13 (1958- 
59) 1-60, B. contends that in the many places 
where P. uses the expressions “they say” or “those 
who interpret the passage in the literal sense” the 
reference is to the Palestinian rabbis or to ‘“Alexan- 
drian sages who walked in the traditions of 
Palestine.” He cites numerous examples, especially 
from the story of Joseph, where P. is indebted to 
the Midrashic tradition and argues that P. contains 
many Midrashic traditions now no longer extant in 
the Palestinian treatises; but the verbal parallels 
between P. and the Midrash are hardly sufficiently 
striking to warrant the conclusion that P. was 
influenced by the rabbinic tradition, and many of 


16. Ibid. 287. 
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the parallels merely indicate that two people 
expounding the same text might arrive at similar 
explanations. 

N. Metaphysics and Epistemology 

A. Levi, “Il problema dell’ errore in Filone 
d’ Alessandria,” RSF 5 (1950) 281-294, notes 
how far P. is from the Greek views of the prob- 
lem of error and how close Le is to Christian 
doctrine when he states that true knowledge is 
dependent upon a divine gift. I have not seen G. 
Di Napoli, La concezione dell’ essere nella filo- 
sofia greca (Milan 1953) 216ff. 

A. W. Argyle, “The Logos of Philo: Personal 
or Impersonal,” HT 66 (1954-55), 13-14, con- 
cludes that the Logos is both personal and supra- 
personal. K. Bormann, Die Ideen- und Logos- 
lehre Philons von Alexandrien (Koln 1955), 
noted above,1? contends that since P. speaks of 
a pre-existing matter he must have believed as 
the Greeks did and not in creatio ex nihilo; that 
W.’s attempt to find in P. a system of emana- 
tions is impossible; and that the Logos as the 


17. Ibid. 286. 


preview of creation is not, as W. would have it, 
a causa formalis but a causa exemplaris. W. 
Kelber, Die Logoslehre von Heraklit bis Ori- 
genes (Stuttgart 1958) considers the Logos doc- 
trine as a preparation for Christianity: the 
prejudice in his account is clear from his state- 
ment lamenting P.’s tragic fate in not having 
recognized Jesus as the incarnation of the Lo- 
gos. 


G. B. Ladner, “Eikon,” RLAC 4 (1959) 771- 
786, accepts (773-774) Wolfson’s explanation 
(Philo 1.238-239) of the ideas as being ‘‘in- 
corporeal” images and of P. as being in this mat- 
ter in disagreement with Plato and a forerunner 
of the Church Fathers. In a popular lecture, 
Wolfson, “Extradeical and Intradeical Interpre- 
tations of Platonic Ideas,” JHI 22 (1961) 3-32, 
esp. 5-11, comments that whereas from Plato 
we would sometimes conclude that the ideas 
have an existence external to God, while at 
other times we would conclude that the ideas 
are the thoughts of God, P. harmonizes these 
two views; for P. the Logos has two successive 
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stages, an intradeical one followed by an ex- 
tradeical one. 


O. Theology and Religion 


(1) God 

H. Neumark, Die Verwendung griechischer 
und jiidischer Motive in den Gedanken Philons 
liber die Stellung Gottes zu seinen Freunden 
(Diss. Wurzburg 1937), concludes that P. was 
little influenced by the Jewish presentations of 
the subject of the theophileis, that the Jewish 
command to love God with all one’s heart is 
presented in a quite un-Jewish way, being in- 
fluenced by the Platonic erés, and that P. is 
within the mystical tradition when he discusses 
the closed circle which united God and the soul. 


In a study on providence and fate, A. Meyer, 
Vorsehungsglaube und Schicksalsidee in ihrem 
Verhiltnis bei Philo von Alexandria (Diss. Tiibingen 
1939), states that the importance of fate is trifling 
compared with the strong feeling of oneness with 
God which P. constantly stresses. I have not seen 
A. Beckaert, Dieu et la connaissance de Dieu dans 
la philosophie de Philon d’ Alexandrie: Essai sur 
le mysticisme judéo-alexandrin (Thesis [{type- 
written], Paris 1943) 378 pp.; nor E. Vanderlinden, 
Vers la contemplation de Dieu avec Philon 
@Alexandrie (Thesis, Louvain 1943); nor F. Kuhr, 
Die Gottespridikationen bei Philo von Alexandrien 
(Diss. Marburg 1944), which, according to the 
resumé in ThLZ 74 (1949) 240, gives a complete 
alphabetical list of God’s predicates and concludes 
that P.’s chief sources for these predicates are 
Pythagoreanism, Plato, and Stoicism rather than 
the Bible. 


C. W. Larson, ‘Prayer of Petition in Philo,” 
JBL 65 (1946) 185-203, asserts that P.’s origi- 
nality lies in his notions of the intercessor 
(Moses is the intercessor par excellence) and of 
his intercession, which consists not merely of 
his prayers for his people but even of his living 
among them, though he is himself the divine 
Logos—views which have an obvious relation 
(though. not noted by Larson) to those of the 
New Testament. 

E. Vanderlinden, ‘‘Les diverses modes de con- 
naissance de Dieu selon Philon d’Alexandrie,”’ 
MSR 4 (1947) 285-304, discusses the traditional, 
rational, and ecstatic approaches to the knowl- 
edge of God, and says that from the Greek phil- 
osophers P. has arrived at a coherent synthesis, 
founding his faith in God on evidence and on 
contact with reality. 


H. Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Ur- 
christentum und Spdtjudentwum (Tubingen 1951) 
presents the mystical speculations of P., among 
others, with regard to the throne of God, angels, 
Paradise, the earthly and heavenly city, etc. 


R. M. Grant, Miracle and Natural Law in 
Greco-Roman and Early Christian Thought 
(Amsterdam 1952), discusses (pp. 89-91) P.’s 
interest in science, which, though pleasant and 
useful, is only a preparation for philosophy, and 
(pp. 185-187) P.’s view that the miracles are 
not to be taken literally; but P.’s omission of 
the miracles of the sun standing still for Joshua 
or moving backward for Hezekiah or the start- 
ling careers of Elijah and Elisha, which to G. is 
significant, may more easily be explained as 
due to the fact that P. mentions little outside 
the Pentateuch. 

In a rambling essay in Hebrew, I. F. Baer, ‘The 
Ancient Hassidim in Philo’s Writings and in 
Hebrew Tradition,” Zion 18 (1953) 91-108, presents 
the theory that the Hassidim (whom he identifies 
with the Essenes) transmitted to P. the concept of 
Divine Powers; in general, this essay stresses P.’s 
debt to the Talmud and to the Midrash and does 
not consider sufficiently possible Greek sources for 
these same ideas. 

S. S. Cohon, “The Unity of God: A Study in 
Hellenistic and Rabbinic Theology,’ Heb. Union 
Coll. Ann. 26 (1955) 425-479, conveniently sum- 
marizes (pp. 433-436) P.’s attacks on polytheism 
and idolatry, especially the deification of the parts 
of the universe. 

P. Kaufmann, “Don, distance et passivité chez 
Philon d’Alexandrie,”’ Rev. de Metaphys. et de 
Morale 62 (1957) 37-56, speaks of P.’s originality 
in seeing the divine gift both in the cosmos and in 
the relations between the soul and God. 

G. M. Pozzo, “Logos, Uomo e Dio in Filone 
Alessandrino,” Humanitas 12 (1957) 371-374, gives 
a popular exposition of God and Logos, stressing 
P. as a forerunner of Christianity. 

G. Bertram, “Hikanos in den_  griechischen 
Uebersetzungen des ATs als Wiedergabe von 
schaddaj,” ZATW 70 (1958) 20-30, cites P. in an 
inconclusive attempt to find the source of the 
translation of this Hebrew attribute of God. 

H. A. Wolfson, “The Philonic God of Revelation 
and His Latter-Day Deniers,” HThR 53 (1960) 101- 
124, presents P.’s twofold view of revelation as the 
event on Sinai and the divine inspiration which 
continues as the work of the Holy Spirit; the three 
deniers of these views are Spinoza, Hume, and Mill. 


(2) Creation and Time 

F. V. Courneen, “‘Philo Iudaeus Had the Con- 
cept of Creation,” New Scholasticism 15 (1941) 
46-58, disputes the contention of Schiirer, Zeller, 
Bréhier, etc., that P. believed in matter as an 
eternal principle in the world and argues that 
P. must have believed in creatio ex nihilo since 
he was an Orthodox Jew; but this is begging 
the question, since, despite P.’s protestations, 
there is much room for doubting his Orthodoxy. 


J. Giblet, “L’homme image de Dieu dans les 


commentaires littéraux de Philon d’Alexandrie,”’ 
Studia Hellenistica 5 (1948) 93-118, discussing 
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the creation of man in the image of God, shows 
that this image of God, far from being static, 
is quite dynamic in its longing for its divine 
model; the place of the body in this theology of 
the image is as a temporary but truly necessary 
instrument in the journey to God. 


A. Levi, “Il concetto del tempo nelle filosofie 
dell’ eta romana,” RSF 7 (1952) 173-200, com- 
pares the concept of time in Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism, Middle Platonism, Philo, and Neo-Platonism. 
S. Lauer, “Philo’s Concept of Time,’ Jour. of 
Jew. St. 9 (1958) 39-46, shows that P. follows 
Plato’s Timaeus in the concept of time as the 
image of eternity, but that P. ascribes incor- 
poreal, intelligible time to his “intelligible uni- 
verse,” whereas Plato ascribes eternity to this 
universe. 


H. Elmgren, Philon av Alexandria, med sdrs- 
kild hadnsyn till hans eskatologiska forestdllnin- 
gar (Stockholm 1939) is a discussion in Swedish 
of individual, national, and universal eschatology 
in. P. 


(3) Mysticism 

E. R. Goodenough, “Literal Mystery in Hel- 
lenistic Judaism,” in R. P. Casey, S. and A. K. 
Lake, edd., Quantulacumque: Studies Presented 
to K. Lake (London 1937) 227-241, states that 
P. goes beyond his Greek philosophical prede- 
cessors in his mystic notion of the sacraments as 
providing an avenue to spiritual life. 


In an important work, A. J. Festugiére, La 
Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, II: Le Dieu 
Cosmique (Paris 1949) 519-572,18 argues vehe- 
mently that P. has no system at all; that there 
is not a single original thought in all his writ- 
ings but that they constitute a kind of manual; 
that P. is simply one example of an average prod- 
uct of the Hellenistic culture which was to pro- 
duce the Hermetic writings shortly thereafter. 
F. presents an impressive list of the philosophi- 
cal and mystical sentiments in P.’s writings 


18. Cf. the comprehensive and generally favorable 
review by H. Cherniss, in Gnomon 22 (1950) 204- 
216. 
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which he successfully shows are mere Hellenis- 
tic commonplaces. He does admit that P. stresses 
the soul’s relation to God and that he has an 
intellectualized mysticism, but he insistently de- 
nies that P. influenced the Hermetica, a thesis 
which F. appears to press too hard. 


E. R. Goodenough’s monumental and magni- 
ficently printed and illustrated work, Jewish 
Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period (New York 
1953-58)19 has already reached eight volumes, 
with volumes 9 and 10 expected in the autumn 
of 1962 and vol. 11 in 1964, according to a com- 
munication from the author. G.’s work is im- 
portant for Philonic studies, for he concludes 
that the pagan symbols found everywhere in 
Hellenistic Jewish art constituted a sub-rational 
lingua franca among Jews and non-Jews alike, 
just as the Greek language provided a rational 
bond among them, and that these symbols repre- 
sent a kind of allegorization through art of the 
sort that P. attempted through philosophy. G. 
thus argues that there was a “popular,” extra- 
Talmudic Judaism (the fact that these pagan 
symbols are found on synagogues shows that 
they represent communal attitudes) in opposi- 
tion to normative Pharisaic Judaism; he claims 
that it was fully Orthodox, but the papyri and 
P. show?° that in Egyptian Jewry at least there 
was considerable deviation. If G.’s thesis is val- 
id, P., as a reflection of his environment, is far 
from the Talmudically-inspired Jew depicted by 
Belkin and Wolfson and is much closer to the 
mystically-tinged Hellenistic pagan amalgam. 
One still wonders, however, whether perhaps G. 
may not have gone too far in reading signifi- 
cance into symbols that may often be little more 
than decorative to poorly educated Jews, though 
admittedly they would be meaningful to the pa- 
gans themselves. 


(4) Gnosticism 

In a Hebrew article, H. Jonas, “The Problem 
of the Knowledge of God in the Teaching of 
Philo of Alexandria,’ in M. Schwabe and I. Gut- 
man, edd., Commentationes Iudaico-Hellenisticae 
in memoriam Iohannes Lewy (Jerusalem 1949) 
65-84, emphasizes the Gnostic elements in P. A 
work highly praised by H. Thyen, in his biblio- 
graphical survey (Theol. Rund. 23 [1955] 242- 


19. There are important reviews by A. D. Nock, 
Gnomon 27 (1955) 558-572 and 29 (1957) 524-533 
(mixed); A. Momigliano, Athenaeum 34 (1956) 
237-248 (critical); and M. Smith, BJRylL 40 (1957- 
58) 473-512 (generally sympathetic). On vols. 7 and 
8, ef. the review by L. H. Feldman, Tradition 2 
(1959-60) 167-170. 

20. See my review of G. (cf. n. 19), pp. 169f. 


246), is Jonas’ Gnosis und Spatantiker Geist, II, 
1: Von der Mythologie zur mystischen Philoso- 
phie ( = Forsch. z. Rel. u. Lit. d. A. u. N. T., vol. 
45 N.F.; Gottingen 1954), esp. pp. 70-121. J. ex- 
plains the contradictions in P.’s writings as be- 
ing due to a kind of schizophrenia to which P. 
was subject, since he was split between Judaism 
and a Hellenistic-Oriental Gnosticism. J. finds a 
number of hidden Gnostic teachings in P., nota- 
bly the flight from the self, the contrast be- 
tween God and the world, and yearning for a 
direct experience of God. But J. does not con- 
sider sufficiently the degree to which P. may 
have found these teachings, whether explicit or 
implicit, in Platonism, in the Hellenistic mystery 
cults, and in Jewish midrashim; again, parallel- 
ism does not prove influence. 

R. M. Grant, Gnosticism and Early Christian- 
ity (New York 1959), has a discussion, along 
the lines of Jonas, of P.’s anticipation of Gnos- 
ticism, particularly in his view of the Wisdom 
of God and of the Logos. 


(5) Jewish Religious Practices 

F. Pettirsch, ‘Das Verbot der Opera servilia 
in der heiligen Schrift und in der altkirchlichen 
Exegese,’”’ ZKTh 69 (1947) 257-327 and 417-444, 
surveys the references to the prohibition of work 
on Sabbaths and festivals in the Bible, Apocry- 
pha, P., J., the Midrash, and Christian writings. 


P. Ethics 

M. M. Ahmad, Die Verwirklichung des Sum- 
mum bonum in der religidsen Erfahrung ( = 
Christentum u. Fremdenrelig. Religionsgesch. u. 
religionsphilos. Einzeluntersuch. vol. 7; Munich 
1939), stressing the mystic side of P., compares 
his views on the realization of the Summum 
Bonum with Hindu, Christian, and Moslem 
thought, and finds them in all but formal agree- 
ment. 


Q. Psychology 

I have not seen A. Beckaert, Les théories psy- 
chologiques de Philon d’Alexandrie (thesis 
compl. Paris 1943) 79 pp. 

H. A. Wolfson, ‘Philo on Free Will and the 
Historical Influence of His View,” HThR 35 
(1942) 131-169, notes the parallel in P. between 
God’s freedom to upset the laws of nature by 
miracles and the freedom given to man by God 
to choose good or evil—conceptions which 
guided medieval Christian, Moslem, and Jewish 
philosophy. 

E. R. Goodenough, “Philo on Immortality,” 
HThR 39 (1946) 85-108, stresses P.’s indebted- 
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ness in this area to the Neo-Pythagoreans, Sto- 
ics, Orphics, and Plato, but notes three impor- 
tant differences between P. and Plato; unlike 
Plato, P. avoids mythical speculation as to how 
the soul has fallen into incarnation, rejects 
metempsychosis, and avoids lengthy arguments 
proving immortality. 

There have been several discussions of the 
difficult concept of pneuma, which is called “the 
essence of the soul’ in P. but is also used as a 
synonym for mous as well as being employed in 
other senses. I have not seen G. Verbeke, L’évo- 
lution de la doctrine du Pneuma du Stoicisme 
a S. Augustine (Louvain 1945). M. Pulver, “Das 
Erlebnis des pneuma bei Philon,” Hranos-Jb. 13 
(1945) 111-132, examines pneuma against the 
background of P.’s allegorical view of the uni- 
verse. A. Laurentin, “Le pneuma dans la doc- 
trine de Philon,” EThL 27 (1951) 390-437, finds 
that the unifying element in P.’s concept is that 
pneuma is always of divine origin. 


R. P. as Historian 

It is the sorry task of the reviewer to note 
that anti-Semitic articles mar the record here. 
H. Bogner, “Philon von Alexandrien als His- 
toriker,”’ Forsch. z. Judenfrage 2 (1937) 63-74, 


an examination of In Flaccum and Legatio ad 
Gaium, contends that P. was more interested 
in defending the Jewish people than in being a 
true historian and that he was consequently as 
unscrupulous as the Jewish propagandists of 
modern times; all his hellenization was on the 
surface: it never penetrated the Jew. 


In an article reviewing Goodenough’s Poli- 
tics and Volker’s book, G. Bertram, “Philo als 
politisch-theologischer Propagandist des spatan- 
tiken Judentums,” ThLZ 64 (1939) 193-199, con- 
cludes that behind all stands P. the Jew preach- 
ing religious and political Messianism; that one 
must make a distinction between the Bible, 
which P. did not know, and Judaism, to which 
he adhered. Like Bogner, B. says that P. was 
not a historian but a propagandist. Bertram, 
“Philo und die jiidische Propaganda in der an- 
tiken Welt,” in W. Grundmann, ed., Christentum 
und Judentum I (Leipzig 1940) 79-105, surveys 
P.’s works to show the propaganda in them; 
thus, B. says, P. takes up the subject of the im- 
mortality of the soul merely for propaganda 
purposes. In short, B. aims “to tear off P.’s 
Western mask and to set him forth as a Jew in 
all his details.” 


S. Miscellaneous Topics 
In a Hebrew article, R. Marcus, “An Out- 


line of Philo’s System of Education,” in I. Sil- 
berschlag and J. Twersky, edd., Sepher Touroff 
(Boston 1938) 223-231, presents a brief sketch 
of P’s system, which M. admits is Greek; M. 
wonders at P.’s praise of the gymnasium, which 
is so foreign to the Jewish spirit; but this, we 
may remark, would seem to be in line with the 
strong pagan strain in P. and in the Alexandrian 
Jewish community generally. 


In another Hebrew article, I. Heinemann, 
“The Relationship between the Jewish People 
and Their Land in Hellenistic-Jewish Literature,”’ 
Zion 13-14 (1948-49) 1-9, remarks that the con- 
cept of Palestine as a fatherland is first found 
in P., who, despite his cosmopolitanism, looks 
to Palestine as the Greek colonies looked to the 
city by which they had been founded. 


R. Pfeiffer, ‘The Image of the Delian Apollo 
and Apolline Ethics,’’ JWI 15 (1952) 20-32, finds 
in P.’s Leg. ad Gaium 95, among others, infor- 
mation on the statue of Apollo at Delos dating 
from the sixth century. B.c. 


T. Philo’s Influence 


(1) The New Testament: 
Gospel 

R. B. Middleton, “Logos and Shekinah in the 
Fourth Gospel,” Jew. Quart. Rev. 29 (1938-39) 
101-133, remarks that P.’s Logos, unlike the 
Christian Logos, is not endowed with personality 
(surely this is not true since Moses, who is 
equated with the Logos, does have personality), 
much less with Divinity (but the Logos is, as 
noted above, occasionally equated with God; cf. 
Quaest. in Gen. 4.110). 


A. W. Argyle, “Philo and the Fourth Gos- 
pel,” HT 63 (1951) 385-386, notes the similari- 
ties between John and P. and concludes that 
there must be influence. R. M. Wilson, “Philo 
and the Fourth Gospel,” HT 65 (1953) 47-49, 
properly challenges this thesis and explains the 
pecularities by noting that both were drawing 
upon the language of their environment. 


(a) The Fourth 


(1) N.T.: (6b) Paul 


I have not seen N. J. Hommes’ article in 
Dutch, “Philo en Paulus,” Philosophia Refor- 
mata 2 (1937) 156-187, 193-223. Another Dutch 
essay, J. H. Stelma, Christus’ offer bij Paulus 
uergeleken met de offeropvattingen van Philo 
(Diss. Wageningen 1938), -stresses the ethical- 
pedagogical value of sacrifice in P.; the chief 
difference between P. and Paul in this matter is 
that for P. the sacrifice is an activity of man, 
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whereas for Paul the sacrifice of Christ is the 
gift of God. 

F. R. M. Hitchcock, “Philo and the Pas- 
torals,” Hermathena 56 (1940) 113-135, notes 
how similar the language of the Pauline epis- 
tles and that of the pastorals are to P.’s lan- 
guage. 

G. Delling, “Zur paulinischen Theologie,” 
ThLZ 75 (1950) 705-710, remarks that Paul fol- 
lows P. against the Greek philosophers in sub- 
ordinating the goal of man to God’s sovereignty. 
S. V. McCasland, “ ‘The Image of God’ accord- 
ing to Paul,” JBL 69 (1950) 85-100, concludes 
that Paul was acquainted with many of P.’s con- 
cepts but not with P.’s view of the Logos in 
whose image man was made—a view found, 
however, in Irenaeus and Tertullian. D. J. The- 
ron, Paul’s Concept of alétheia (Truth): A Com- 
parative Study with Special Reference to the 
Septuagint, Philo, the Hermetic Literature, and 
Pistis Sophiae (Diss. Princeton Theol. Sem. 
1950), presents the interesting fact that Paul 
uses alétheia in twenty-eight instances in the 
Greek Hellenistic (particularly Philonic) sense 
of an objective quality used in metaphysical and 
epistemological matters, as against only seven 
instances in the Hebrew sense of a subjective 
quality of firmness, faithfulness, and depend- 
ability. 

(1) N.T.: (c) Epistle to the Hebrews 

I have not seen E. Kasemann, Das wandernde 
Gottesvolk: eine Untersuchung zum Hebrder- 
brief ( = Forsch. z. Rel. u. Lit. d. A. u. N. T., vol. 
37 N. F.; Gottingen 1938) 45-52. 

C. Spicq, “Le philonisme del l’Epitre aux 
Hébreux,” RBi 56 (1949) 542-572 and 57 (1950) 
212-242, shows P.’s influence on the vocabulary, 
figures of speech, rhetorical arguments, themes 
and arrangements of the Epistle, and concludes, 
with obvious extravagance, that the author had 
not only read and assimilated P. but that he 
knew him personally. Spicq, ‘“Alexandrinismes 
dans l’Epitre aux Hébreux,” RBi 58 (1951) 481- 
502, notes in the Epistle expressions other than 
those used by P. but which, as indicated partic- 
ularly by the papyri, are characteristically 
Alexandrian and thus reinforce S.’s view that 
the author was an Alexandrian. 


I have not seen A. F. Staples, Jr., The Book 
of Hebrews in Its Relationship to the Writings 
of Philo Judaeus (Diss. Southern Baptist Sem. 
1951). 

J. Coste, “Notion greque et notion biblique 
de la souffrance éducatrice, RecSR 43 (1955) 


481-523, traces Heb. 5.8 and the notion of 
learning through suffering back to the Bible, 
Greek literature, and P. H. P. Owen, “The 
‘Stages of Ascent’ in Hebrews v. 11-vi. 3,” New 
Test. St. 3 (1956-57) 243-253, shows that the 
Epistle agrees with P. in the statement of the 
first two stages of education (elementary train- 
ing, practice in virtue) and in the third stage so 
far as P. seeks a higher illumination of the 
spirit, but that it differs profoundly in the kind 
of illumination, P. emphasizing ecstasy while 
the Epistle stresses faith. J. H. Burtness, ‘Plato, 
Philo, and the Author of Hebrews,” Luth. Quart. 
10 (1958) 54-64, argues cogently that the simi- 
larities between the Epistle and P. in language, 
the Logos, the theory of ideas, faith, and the 
method of allegory do not necessarily prove in- 
fluence, since these reflect the interests and 
methods of the age in which the author lived. 


(1) N.T.: (d) Other Books and General 

H. G. Meecham, ‘The Epistle of St. James,” 
ET 49 (1937-38) 181-183, asserts that the epis- 
tle was edited by a disciple of P. 

H. Leisegang, ‘‘Der Gottmensch als Archety- 
pus,” Hranos Jb. 18 (1950) (Sonderband f. C. G. 
Jung) 9-45, compares Jesus as man-God with 


parallels in Empedocles, Plato, and the figure of 
Moses in P. 


E. Schweizer, ‘‘Die hellenistische Komponente 
im neutestamentlichen sarx-Begriff,” ZNTW 48 
(1957) 237-253, examines the influence of Hel- 
lenistic concepts of sarx (as reflected in Epicu- 
rus, Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Cice- 
ro, and Philo) on the New Testament. 

(2) Early Christianity: (a) General 

J. Daniélou, La typologie d’Isaac dans le 
christianisme primitif,’ Biblica 28 (1947) 363- 
393, compares the treatment of Isaac in Philo, 
Clement, Origen, and Ambrose. 

I. Heinemann, “Philo als Vater der mittelal- 
terlichen Philosophie?” ThZ 6 (1950) 99-116, 
has already been noticed as taking sharp issue 
with Wolfson’s thesis;21 though both P. and the 
medieval philosophers, says H., attempted to 
reconcile Greek thought and Biblical faith, they 
have done so in very different ways. 

K. L. Schmidt, “Jerusalem als Urbild und 
Abbild,” Eranos-Jr. 18 (1950) (Sonderband f. 
C. G. Jung) 207-248, asserts Philonic influence 
on the Church Fathers’ idea of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the 


21. Cf. CW 54 (1960-61) 286. 
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Church Fathers, I: Faith, Trinity, Incarnation 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1956) ,22 cites numerous ex- 
amples of P.’s influence on the Church Fathers, 
manifestly in the method of allegory (though 
W. fails to differentiate sufficiently between P.’s 
type of allegory and the allegorizing in the 
Christian writers) and in the reconciliation of 
faith and reason, implicitly in the notions of the 
Trinity, incarnation, and the thought of the 
Gnostics. W. notes Philonic influence on those 
points where the Fathers agree with him, name- 
ly, in the assertion of God’s existence, unity, 
and Providence, in the creation of the world, in 
the existence of incorporeal ideas, and in the 
revelation of the Torah, while they reject his 
views on the unity of the world and the eternity 
of the Torah. W. differs with the views of most 
patrologists who emphasize the influence of Plo- 
tinus rather than of P. on the philosophical doc- 
trines of the Fathers. His attempt is again a 
monumental one, but he has in most cases ob- 
viously preferred to go his own way rather than 
to read the work of his many predecessors; and 
the result is oversimplification, with overem- 
phasis of the influence of the neat Philonic sys- 
tem as reconstructed by W., and insufficient 
consideration of the many other influences at 
work on the Fathers. 


W., “Negative Attributes in the Church 
Fathers and the Gnostic Basilides,’ HThR 50 
(1957) 145-156, notes that the negative attri- 
butes of God in P., Albinus, Plotinus, and the 
Fathers are negations (in Aristotle’s sense) ; 
for the Basilides they are privations. In a most 
suggestive passage excellently summarizing W.’s 
view of the history of philosophy and of 
P.’s role therein, he presents the following gene- 
alogy (‘“Extradeical and Intradeical Interpreta- 
tions of Platonic Ideas,’ JHI22 [1961] 32): 


Now these are the generations of Platonic ideas. 

And Plato lived forty years and hegat the ideas. 

And the ideas of Plato lived three hundred years 
and begat the Logos of Philo. 

And the Logos of Philo lived seventy years and 
begat the Logos of John. 

And the Logos of John lived six hundred years 
and begat the attributes of Islam. 

And the attributes of Islam lived five hundred 
and fifty years and begat the attributes of the 
Schoolmen. 

And the attributes of the Schoolmen lived four 


22. Important reviews by J. Reumann, AJPh 78 
(1957) 193-199; G. H. Williams, Church History 26 
(1957) 156-168; H. Musurillo, Thought 31 (1956) 
607-611; B. Otis, PhR 66 (1957) 543-550; J. Dan- 
iélou, ThS 17 (1956) 594-598. 


hundred years and begat the attributes of Descartes 
and Spinoza. 

And the attributes of Spinoza lived two hundred 
years and begat among their interpreters sons and 
daughters who knew not their father. 

(2) Early Christianity: (b) Influence of 

Specific Figures (chronologically arranged) 

P. Smulders, “A Quotation of Philo in Ire- 
naeus,” VChr 12 (1958) 154-156, discusses Adv. 
Haer. 4.39.2 and P. Cherubim 77. 

G. Quispel, “Philo und die altchristliche 
Haeresie,” ThZ 5 (1949) 429-436, shows that the 
Gnostic Valentinus was indebted to P. in his 
discussion of the way to reach God. 

The influence on Clement of Alexandria of 
the portrayal of the Logos-shepherd in P. is 
discussed in J. Quasten, “Der gute Hirt in hel- 
lenistischer und friihchristlicher Logostheologie,” 
in O. Casel, ed., Heilige Ueberlieferung. Aus- 
schnitte aus der Geschichte des Ménchtums und 
des heiligen Kultes (Festschrift I. Herwegen; 
Miinster 1938) 51-58. W. Vélker, “Die Vollkom- 
menheitslehre des Clemens Alexandrinus in ihren 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhangen,” ThZ 3 (1947) 
15-40, notes that P.’s influence on Clement is 
modified by the Christian influences upon him. 
W. Jaeger, “Echo eines unerkannten Tragiker- 
fragments in Clemens’ Brief an die Korinther,” 
RhM 102 (1959) 330-340, comments on the close 
similarity between Clement and P.’s De Opificio 
Mundi 131-133; both go back to the same Stoic 
cosmological source. 


T. L. Verhoeven, ‘‘Monarchia dans Tertul- 
lien, Adversus Praxean,’ VChr 5 (1951) dis- 
cusses Tertullian’s debt to P. in his use of the 
term monarchy in referring to God’s unity. 

R. Cadiou, “Théorie d’ensemble philonienne 
et rhythmes chrétiens,’ résumé in REG 69 
(1956) xii-xiii, reconstructs, with the aid of P.’s 
De Vita Contemplativa, the rhythm of certain 
poetical fragments of Origen’s Commentary on 
the Psalms. H. Cornélis, “Les Fondements cos- 
mologiques de 1’Eschatologie d’Origéne,” RSPh 
43 (1959) 32-80, stresses, in particular, P.’s in- 
fluence on Origen’s notion of the kosmos noétos. 

J. Daniélou, “L’incompréhensibilité de Dieu 
d’aprés saint Jean Chrysostome,” RecSR 37 
(1950) 176-194, discusses the Philonic origin of 
the incomprehensibility of God and its influence 
not merely on St. Chrysostom but on the other 
Fathers as well. 

J. H. Waszink, “Die sogenannte Fiinfteilung 
der Traume bei Chalcidius und ihre Quellen,”’ 
Mn, 3a Ser., 9 (1940) 65-85, assigns P.’s work on 
dreams (by way of Porphyry) as the source of 
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this passage in Chalcidius’ commentary on Pla- 
to’s Timaeus. 


M. L. Bloomfield, ‘‘A Source of Prudentius’ 
Psychomachia,” Speculum 18 (1943) 87-90, 
cites P.’s De Abrahamo 225-244 as the source of 
Prudentius’ allegory of the struggle between vir- 
tue and vice. 

B. Altaner, “Augustinus und Philon von 
Alexandrien: eine quellenkritische Untersuch- 
ung,” ZKTh 65 (1941) 81-90, asserts that Au- 
gustine used a Latin translation of P.’s Quaest. 
in Gen. as a source of Contra Faustum 12.39 
and Civ. Dei 15.26. S. Caramella, “I neoplatonici 
nelle Confessioni di S. Agostino,” ND 1 (1947) 
49-54, concludes, on the basis of parallels be- 
tween Augustine’s Confessions and P.’s Quaest. 
in Gen. that Augustine derived his Neo-Plato- 
nism through P. J. Pépin, Récherches sur le sens 
et les origines de l’expression caelum caeli dans 
le livre XII des Confessions de saint Augustin,” 
ALMA 23 (1953) 185-274, argues that, though 
indebted in certain respects to P., Origen, and 
especially Plotinus for his idea of the caelum 
caeli, he is the real originator of his explanation 
of this concept. 


L. Fruechtel, “Neue Quellennachweise zu 
Isidorus von Pelusion,’ PhW 58 (1938) 764-768, 


cites passages in P.’s De Vita Mosis and Quaest. 
in Gen. and Quaest. in Ex. as sources of the 
fifth-century Isidore of Pelusium. 


(3) Neo-Platonism 

H. A. Wolfson, “‘Albinus and Plotinus on Di- 
vine Attributes,’ HThR 45 (1952) 115-130, notes 
P.’s influence on Albinus’ indirect and rational 
view and on Plotinus’ direct and mystic view of 
attaining knowledge of God. 


(4) Influence on Jewish Writings (chrono- 

logically arranged ) 

A. Bentzen, “Epyrésen, Judith VIII, 27,” BO 
9 (1952) 174-175, shows that the author of this 
Apocryphal work is here drawing on an ac- 
count of Abraham’s martyrdom reminiscent of 
P.; since Judith was probably composed ca. 150 
B.c. (see R. H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testa- 
ment Times (New York 1949] 295 n. 13), we 
may here suggest that a common source would 
seem to be the most likely hypothesis. 

E. Norden, Das Genesiszitat in der Schrift 
von Erhabenen (Abhandl. d. Dt. Akad. d. Wiss. 
>. Berlin, Kl. f. Sprachen, Lit. u. Kunst; Berlin 
1955), notes numerous parallels between the 
treatise On the Sublime and P. and J.; suggests 
that the philosopher of chap. 44 of the treatise 
is P.; and dates the treatise in 41, the year in 


which P. headed the Alexandrian Jewish delega- 
tion to Caligula in Rome. All this constitutes a 
daring hypothesis, but the evidence is rather 
thin, since the parallels often represent common- 
places. 

Arguing Hellenistic (particularly P.’s) in- 
fluences on the rabbis is R. Meyer, Hellenis- 
tisches in der rabbinischen Anthropologie: rab- 
binische vorstellungen von werden des menschen 
( = Beitr. z. Wiss. v. A. u. N. T., 4 Folge, vol. 
22; Stuttgart 1937); he finds parallels especial- 
ly on the subjects of body, soul, fate, free will, 
and the pre-natal life of man. 


M. Black, “The Origin of the Name Meta- 
tron,” V7 1 (1951) 217-219, finds support in 
P.’s Quaest. in Gen. 4 for deriving the name of 
this angelic envoy (the Midrashic equivalent of 
the Logos) from Greek metrétés and Latin 
metator. 


In a collection of popular lectures in He- 
brew, I. F. Baer, Israel among the Nations (Je- 
rusalem 1955), alleges numerous instances of 
Greek influence, including that of P., on the rab- 
bis; but closer examination shows that many of 
these have been greatly stretched. 


S. Belkin, in a Hebrew article, “Midrash ha- 
Ne‘elam and Its Sources in Ancient Alexandrian 
Midrashim,” Sura 3 (1958) 25-92, cites a large 
number of parallel texts from the Midrash ha- 
Ne‘elam (which is part of the Zohar, a late me- 
dieval mystic work) and the ‘Alexandrian mid- 
rash” (i.e. primarily Philo) in eschatology, an- 
thropology, and psychology, and concludes that 
P. is the source. In a devastating review of this 
article, R. J. Z. Werblowsky, “Philo and the 
Zohar,” Jour. of Jew. St. 10 (1959) 25-44, 113- 
135, succeeds in showing that the alleged paral- 
lels are generally nothing but Neo-Platonic com- 
monplaces, often tinged with unmistakably me- 
dieval features. Despite B.’s attempt to show 
that they are parallel, P.’s Logos, says W., is an 
instrument of creation whereas the Zohar’s Me- 
tatron is primarily God’s viceregent and psy- 
chopompos. 

In a Hebrew work showing the deep influ- 
ence of the author’s teacher, Prof. Wolfson, S. 
Heller-Wilensky, The Philosophy of Isaac 
Arama in the Framework of Philonic Philoso- 
phy (Jerusalem 1956), attempts to show P.’s in- 
fluence on this fifteenth-century Spanish-Jewish 
Talmudist-philosopher in the use of the allegori- 
cal method, in explaining the relationship of 
reason and revelation, and in his cosmology, 
psychology, and ethical theory. 


H. A. Wolfson, “The Veracity of Scripture in 
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Philo, Halevi, Maimonides, and Spinoza,” in S. 
Lieberman, ed., Alexander Marx Jub. Vol., I 
(New York 1950) 603-630, asserts that the four 
types of argument used by P. to establish the di- 
vine origin of the Torah and of the teachings of 
the prophets are also used by Justin Martyr, as 
well as by the Arabic and Jewish philosophers. 


Almost the only explicit references to P. by a 
Jew before modern times is the subject of an in- 
teresting article by R. Marcus, “A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Hebrew Critique of Philo (Azariah dei Rossi’s 
Meor Eynayim, Pt. I, ce. 3-6),” Heb. Union Coll. 
Ann. 21 (1948) 29-71. Azariah, in a critique that 
would generally have been shared by the medieval 
and Renaissance rabbis had they known P., cen- 
sures P. for depending on the LXX (Azariah knew 
Greek) rather than on the Hebrew Bible, for 
“writing things that may lead the reader to sup- 
pose that he believed in the pre-existence of matter,” 
for preferring the allegorical meaning of the Bible 
at the expense of the literal meaning, and for 
disagreeing with the Talmud in such a matter as 
the interpretation of ‘an eye for an eye.” “P.,” he 
says in a non-committal conclusion, “may not be 
called by me ‘master’ or ‘Sage,’ neither will he be 
called a heretic or unbeliever. One should call him 
only ‘Jedidiah [“‘Beloved,” the Hebrew translation 
of P.’s name} the Alexandrian.’ ” 


In a rambling essay, J. Finkel, “A Link between 
Hasidism and Hellenistic and Patristic Literature,” 
Proc. of the Am. Acad. for Jew. Res. 26 (1957) 
1-24 and 27 (1958) 19-41, traces several parables of 
modern Jewish Hasidim back to P.’s De Providentia 
and Leg. ad Gaiwm by way of a Latin translation 
of Origen; the similarities, one may comment, are, 
however, very vague, and the themes. are 
commonplaces. 


(5) Influence on Medieval Legend 


F. Pfister, ‘Das Nachleben der Ueberliefer- 
ung von Alexander und den Brahmanen,” 
Hermes 76 (1941) 143-169, traces from the his- 
torians of Alexander and from P. through the 
Middle Ages the legend of the correspondence of 
Alexander and the Brahmans. 


(6) Philo Today 

R. M. Guastalla, in a popular article written 
in the dark days of December, 1941, “Judaisme 
et hellénisme. La lecon de Philon d’Alexandrie,”’ 
REJ 7 (1946-47) 3-38, proclaims that an intel- 
lectual religious mysticism such as he finds in 
P. is the only valid weapon against the pagan 
appeals of today. 


U. Style and Language 


(1) Allegory 

In a convincing study, H. Thyen, Der Stil der 
jiidisch-hellenistischen Homilie (Gottingen 1955), 
finds that P. used Hellenistic diatribes as a 
source for his homilies, just as he used Greek 


philosophy as a source for his theology; P.’s 
allegorical commentaries, he conjectures, were 
preached in the Alexandrian synagogues, for 
they have several of the traits of oral homilies 
—repetitions, ethical content, and the familiar 
sayings; a more likely conclusion, we may sug- 
gest, is that P. was influenced in his written 
style (for there is no evidence that he was a 
preacher) by the homilies that he heard in the 
streets and synagogues of Alexandria. 

I have not seen G. Delling, “Wunder, Alle- 
gorie, Mythus bei Philon von Alexandreia,” 
Wiss. Zeitsch. d. Univ. Halle 6 (1956-57) 713- 
740. J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie. Les origines 
grecques et les contestations judéo-chrétiennes 
(Paris 1958) esp. 231-242, stresses P.’s intimate 
acquaintance with Greek culture as the chief 
inspiration of his Biblical allegories. 


(2) Figures of Speech 

W. L. Knox, “Parallels to the N. T. Use of 
séma,’ JTRS 39 (1938) 243-246, traces back to 
P. and Seneca the metaphorical use of séma in 
referring to society, the state, and the cosmos. 


(3) Unity 

A very suggestive comment on P.’s lack of 
coherence is found in F. H. Colson, ‘“Philo’s 
Quotations from the Old Testament,’ JThS 41 
(1940) 250, who remarks that P.’s ramblings 
remind him of Mrs. Nickleby in Dickens. 
Though it is possible, he admits, to follow P. 
from point to point, his arguments present “an 
awful tangle’; the analyses with which C, very 
helpfully prefaces his translations of the various 
treatises in the Loeb version were made, he ad- 
mits, quite as much as for his own benefit as 
for his readers’. 


(4) Word Usage 

The last survey of linguistic matters in P. is 
by A. Debrunner, JAW 236 (1932) 197, cover- 
ing very inadequately the period 1907-1929. 

F. H. Colson, “Kinein ton aph’ hieras,’ CR 
56 (1942) 116, suggests that this proverb in P. 
means not “try one’s last chance” but “put 
forth one’s strongest force.” 

G. J. M. Bartelink, “Misokalos, Epithéte du 
Diable,”’ VChr 12 (1958) 37-44, notes that P., 
the first to use the word misokalos, has it in 
striking juxtaposition with phthonos. 


V. Summary; Desiderata in the Study of P. 


A hundred years ago, C. D. Yonge entitled 
his Bohn Library translations of P., The Works 
of Philo Judaeus, the Contemporary of Josephus 
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(London 1854-1855). As the title indicates, J. 
was then far better known than P., since he 
supplied the religious Christian with the back- 
ground of the New Testament. During the past 
two decades not only has more work been done 
on P. than on J., but the work, particularly 
Wolfson, has attempted a radical appraisal of 
P.’s role in the history of philosophy. R. Reit- 
zenstein, Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium 
(Bonn 1921) 106 n. 1, remarks that ‘‘P. is the 
most complicated personality of antiquity and 
subject to the most diverse influences.”23 It can 
safely be said that more has been done within 
this period to investigate both the Greek and 
Jewish strains in P. than had been done in the 
previous century, though, as has been noted 
above, many of these attempts have been one- 
sided and a study carefully balancing all the 
elements in P. remains to be done. 

Twenty-five years ago, R. Marcus, at the 
end of his “Recent Literature on Philo (1924- 
1934), Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. 
Kohut (New York 1935) 463-491, suggested the 
desirability of the following projects: (1) P.’s 
attitude toward the Roman Empire; (2) his re- 
lation to rabbinic law, by one fully familiar 
with both the Talmud and Greek law and philos- 
ophy; (3) the influence of Greco-Oriental cults 
and Gnosticism, by one as familiar with Judaism 
as with Hellenistic religions; and (4) an archae- 
ological commentary on P. based on his remarks 
concerning economic conditions and cultural and 
social life. Of these, Goodenough’s The Politics 
of Philo Judaeus (1938) attempted the first; 
Belkin (1940) and Wolfson (1947), both of 
whom were well qualified, attempted the sec- 
ond; and Jonas, who met Marcus’ qualifications, 
attempted the investigation of Gnosticism 
(1954). Goodenough, By Light, Light (1935), 
has attempted the study of the influence of 
Greco-Oriental cults, but he lacks sufficient fa- 
miliarity, as he himself laments, with the rab- 
binic writings, and this, together with the 
archaeological commentary, remains to be done. 

A study correlating P. and Alexandrian Ju- 
daism with contemporary pagan religions is 
much needed; and with the publication of J. B. 
Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, II 
(Vatican City 1952), containihg the inscriptions 
of the Egyptian Jews, and of the first two vol- 
umes of Tcherikover and Fuks’ Corpus Papy- 
rorum Judaicarum,?4 and of the first eight vol- 


23. Quoted by H. Thyen, “‘Die Probleme der neueren 
Philo-Forschung,” Theol. Rund. 23 (1955) 231-232. 
24. Rev. CW 52 (1958-59) 92f.; 54 (1960-61) 252 
(L. H. F.); ef. CW 54 (1960-61) 288. 


umes of Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols of the 
Greco-Roman Period,2> we now have excellent 
source material for such a study. Even the 
works of Goodenough, Belkin, Wolfson, and 
Jonas, it would seem, all tend to place P. in a 
procrustean bed, and none of them give suf- 
ficient attention to the strains emphasized by 
the others. 

Though almost nothing has been done in 
the realm of manuscript studies and textual crit- 
icism since the Cohn-Wendland-Reiter edition, 
which was completed in 1930, a supplement con- 
taining a critical edition of all those works 
which are extant only in Armenian, together 
with a critical edition collecting all the Greek 
fragments would be of enormous value. At the 
time of his death in 1945, H. Lewy was pre- 
paring a critical edition of the Armenian texts, 
together with an English translation; R. Mar- 
cus’ translation of the Quaestiones in Genesin 
and Quaestiones in Exodum is now available in 
the Loeb series, but the other works remain for 
the most part inadequately edited and often un- 
available.26 

In addition, now that the resources of Euro- 
pean libraries are more readily available to 
scholars than they were when Kisch was pre- 
paring his edition of Ps.-P.’s Ant. Bibl., it 
would be most helpful if he would revise his 
earlier work and prepare a truly definitive crit- 
ical edition. But even with Kisch’s modestly- 
entitled Schulausgabe, studies should be at- 
tempted comparing Ps.-P.’s Latin when he 
quotes the Bible with that of the later Vulgate, 
and comparing systematically his additions to 
the Biblical narrative with those of P., the 
opening books of Josephus’ Antiquities, the Ara- 
maic Targumim, and the rabbinic midrashim. 

Finally, though J. Leisegang, in vol. 7 (Ber- 
lin 1926) of the Cohn-Wendland-Reiter edition 
has an index verborum to P., his work is hardly 
exhaustive, for, as he himself regretfully states, 
he was permitted to list only those words which 
seemed to him to be important for P.’s philoso- 
phy and theology. L. thus omits many words 
and expressions as being too common or insig- 
nificant, yet it is often precisely here that P.’s 
usage is significant. An instance of L.’s defici- 
ency in this regard, may be seen in his failure to 
list homilos—an omission which obviously hin- 
dered R. Marcus in his attempt (JBL 71 [1952] 
207-209) to identify homilos with the yahad of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Moreover, he is concerned 


25. Cf. supra, n. 19. 
26. Cf. CW 54 (1960-61) 282. 
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only with the extant Greek writings; he omits 
completely the fragments and the treatises ex- 
tant only in Armenian.2? What is needed, there- 
fore, is a complete lexicon for P. on the scale of 
Thackeray-Marcus’ lexicon for Josephus. We 
would then be able to undertake much-needed 
studies of P.’s language vis-a-vis particularly 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the LXX, the New 
Testament, the Hermetica, and the Gnostics, 
with a view toward locating more definitely P.’s 
place in the tradition of Greek thought, phil- 


osophical and religious. 
(The third installment of Prof. Feldman’s ar- 
ticle, on Josephus, will appear in a forthcoming 
issue.—Ed.) 


YESHIVA COLLEGE 


REVIEWS 


ALAN HONOUR. Secrets of Minos: Sir Arthur Evans’ 
Discoveries at Crete. Foreword by JOHN H. 
YOUNG. New York, Toronto, London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1961. Pp. 189; photographs, line 
drawings. $3.25. 

THESE ARE less the ‘‘secrets of Minos” than a modi- 

fied biography of Arthur Evans, closely following, 

and to good advantage, the outlines of Joan Evans’ 

Time and Chance (London and New York 1943), It 

is illustrated with good photographs, a map of 

Crete with Knossos marked, and a colorful, inartis- 

tic jacket. There are a few odd misstatements and 

misspellings (Pelgasi for Pelasgi), but is it fair 
to complain? 

This book, like Honour’s The Unlikely Hero 
(Schliemann, that is; New York and Toronto 1960) 
is intended for “young readers,” as is obvious in 
many snatches of dialogue and in some overly 
dramatic incidents. Evans is made to exclaim, 
“Shades of Daedalus! This must be the palace of 
Minos!” Do English boys even today (the author 
should know) speak so, or imagine such words in 
their fathers’ mouths? Yet the style does not stay 
solidly on this level. The author says of the muez- 
zins at their morning call to prayer, “Their chant- 
ing canopied the roofs of Brod.” This is fine, but 
it does not jibe with “Shades of Daedalus!” But the 
lower style is more frequent. Do “young readers” 
need or want such a style, or have they simply 
become used to what is given them? I made one 
of my captive “young readers” serve as a guinea 
pig, but she would make only one judgment on the 
whole book: “Just what age-group is it for?” Yet 
it seems to read easily, and does have an intrin- 
sically interesting subject in Evans and his discov- 
eries. The complexity of Evans’ character is not 
diminished, and the excitement of his Balkan adven- 
tures and Knossian diggings is maintained in spite 
of Daedalus’ ghost. So I do recommend this book 
—for those in the right age-group. For myself, 


27. Part of this omission is rectified in R. Marcus, 
“An Armenian-Greek Index to Philo’s Quaestiones 
and De Vita Contemplativa,”’ JAOS 53 (1933) 257- 


282. 
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the library’s copy of Time and Chance is no longer 
enough; I shall buy a copy. 
EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. The Athenian Year, (“Sather 
Classical Lectures,” 32.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1961. 
Pp. viii, 262; 6 ills. $6.00. 

UNLIKE MANY volumes of Sather Classical Lectures 

this one is for specialists. It is a brilliant re-ex- 

amination of all the evidence for establishing 

Athenian calendaric practices. Meritt again succeeds 

in enlarging our knowledge of a subject in which 

he was a pioneer, This further contribution owes 
much to his agreement and disagreement with The 

Calendars of Athens by Pritchett and Neugebauer. 
Meritt has three major points to make. First, 

he believes that the Athenians did not determine 

the beginning of each month of the festival year by 
eareful observation of the lunar crescent, but that 
they had “hit upon a rule of alternating full and 
hollow months” with the occasional reversal of the 
alternation. The argument is certainly well made 
and the references in Ptolemy’s Almagest usually 
taken to refer to Athens are shown to be irrelevant. 

Secondly, Meritt proves by re-working the evidence, 

particularly that of some Aristophanic scholia, that 

the character of a month, whether full or hollow, 
was settled before the backward count began in 
the last third of the month; this, of course, precludes 
any exact lunar observation to determine the first 
of the month. His third point is that at no time 
from the fourth (even the fifth) to the first centu- 
ries B.C. did the Athenians order their prytany- 
calendar by a rigid scheme such as that described 
by Aristotle in Ath. Pol, 43.2, but that they freely 
admitted many deviations from his pattern, which 
was in fact a general one. Meritt, I think, proves 
his thesis. But, even if not, the three points to- 
gether constitute the best case so far presented for 
believing that the Athenians had two rules of thumb 
for administering their festival and conciliar years 
but never felt bound by them and thus frequently 
departed from them. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA C. W. J. ELIOT 


JUDITH PERLZWEIG. Lamps of the Roman Period: 
First to Seventh Century After Christ (‘The 
Athenian Agora: Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens,” Vol. VII.) Princeton, N. J.: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1961. Pp. xv, 240; frontispiece, 53 plates. $17.50. 

APART FROM its value to excavators in analyzing 

the characteristics of the approximately 3000 lamps 

of the 1st to the 7th centuries of our era found in 
the excavations of the Athenian Agora up until 

1956, this work is particularly important for its 

consideration of certain aspects of the lamp indus- 

try in Roman Athens. Since these considerations 
arise from the attempt to sort out the lamps, the 
picture of the economic pattern is neither complete 
nor entirely systematic, but the form of the industry 
does emerge into a fresh and clearer light. 

About 12% of the lamps are imports, almost 

a third of them from Corinth. Of the Attic lamps 

only about 10% come from the 1st and 2nd cen- 

turies; about 67 % come from the 3rd and 4th, and 


are of better quality, Some sixty different signa- 
tures on 800 lamps from the Agora (studied in 
connection with 2000 lamps from the Kerameikos 
and others elsewhere) provide many clues as to 
the nature and history of the industry through the 
3rd and 4th centuries, into the 5th. 

All this is analyzed together with related ques- 
tions and of course the characteristics of technique 
and ornament, but most of the book is devoted to 
a meticulous catalogue. It is noteworthy, and real- 
istic, that the precision of classification implied by 
numbered types is avoided by a more generalized 
organization, but indications of chronology are ful- 
ly considered. 

With this and Howland’s Greek Lamps (Agora, 
IV)1 the Agora lamps are now published, excepting 
plastic lamps to appear with the Roman terracottas. 
In the literature of lamps, and in the Agora series, 
Miss Perlzweig’s work must be rated high for its 
quality and the importance of its contribution. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROBERT SCRANTON 





RHYS CARPENTER. Greek Sculpture: A _ Critical 
Review, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960. Pp. viii, 276; 47 plates, 3 figs. in text. $6.95. 

HERE IS A work which merits closest study and ap- 

preciation by students and teachers of sculpture 

and aesthetics as well. A book that bears throughout 
the stamp of an original and painstaking mind, the 
critique of the 600-year evolution in classical Greek 
sculpture is unique in that it pays very little at- 
tention to individual artists (references to them and 
quotations from classical authors are employed to 
clarify the general trend) but rather concentrates 
on technique and style. Professor Carpenter has 
long been interested in artistic craft, and it is not 
surprising when he warns, in his foreword, that 

“an attitude of intellectual aloofness without show 

of human interest is essential to the purpose of this 

book.” After all, the Greeks had no single term for 

Art; their word techné, denoting many things, did 

not mean “what most men mean today when they 

say ‘Art’.” (On this cf. C.W. Ceram in his Yester- 
morrow: Notes on Man’s Progress, tr. Ralph Man- 

heim; New York: Knopf, 1961.) 

Though some will disagree with the author’s 
ideas about dates and authorship of certain mas- 
terpieces, few will fail to be arrested by his cogent 
and thoroughly plausible explanations. It would ap- 
pear that Carpenter is incapable of writing a dull 
page. If he occasionally philosophizes, he does not 
(laus Deo!) moralize. It is clear that he has lived 
for years with his subject; indeed, his concepts will 
apply to sculpture other than Greek. The 47 plates 
are excellent complements to the text; the splendid 
bibliography of sources and notes is particularly 
helpful; and the whole work is ample proof that 
“art is not of any one man’s making but is a 
cumulative wisdom and a gathered experience.” 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME FRANCIS D. LAZENBY 





MAX WEGNER, Greek Masterworks of Art. Trans- 
lated by CHARLOTTE LA RUE. New York: George 
Braziller, 1961. Pp. 192; 155 black-and-white, 11 
full-color illustrations. $12.50. 

WEGNER’S Meisterwerke der Griechen was originally 


1, Princeton 1958; rev. CW 52 (1958-59) 190 (O. 
Broneer ). 
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published in Basel (Holbein Verlag) in 1955.1 
There are twelve chapters. The first is entitled 
“Hellenistic Works of Art—the Epochs of Greek 
Art as Judged by the Ages’; the twelfth, ‘“Phidias: 
the Sculptures of the Parthenon.” This obviously 
is not a history of Greek art, and in general the 
historical aspect is subordinate, though much histor- 
ical information is included (with virtually no men- 
tion of uncertainties). Sculpture, architecture, and 
decorated pottery are included, but there are few 
pieces later than the Parthenon. Copies after Greek 
originals are avoided altogether. The illustrations 
are nearly all from photographs, and they are excel- 
lent. Eleven are colored, none showing a sculpture 
—unfortunately, because color was an important 
element in Greek sculpture and is often forgotten. 

Much of the text is written from an aesthetic 
standpoint or contains reflections on relations of 
the arts to one another or to other elements of 
culture, and so will be interesting to many readers 
who would find little in a historical account, How- 
ever, the German book seems not the easiest of 
reading, and translation is no easy task. ‘“Naupak- 
tonian,” “Lapithan,” ‘Polykletian,” “kaliacrater,” 
and “arri’ would suggest (though the last two 
might be misprints) that the translator had no 
great familiarity with comparable writings in 
English. “Tension” and “entasis’’ appear to be pre- 
sented as synonyms (142); surely the author did 


1, Rev. Gnomon 30 (1958) 220 f. (W. Kraiker). 
There is also a French edition (Paris: Massin, 
1955); neither work seems to have been reviewed 
to date in the English or American classical 
periodicals.—ED. 


not intend that, but what he did intend is not clear. 
There is nothing wrong with the translation: “What 
tragic meanings of life and fate are expressed in 
this meeting of Achilles’ and Penthesilea’s gazes, 
Wwe may not say...” (102); the only trouble is 
that, as the eyes are drawn, the gazes do not meet. 

The book is a distinctly personal introduction to 
Greek art, and for some readers may well be the 
best available. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO F. P,. JOHNSON 





DIETRICH VON BOTHMER. Ancient Art from New 
York Private Collections. Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion Held at The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
December 17, 1959— February 28, 1960. New 
York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1961. Pp. x, 
85; 104 plates (319 figs.). $5.00. 

ANY PUBLIC exhibition of objects in private col- 

lections is welcome and the exhibition commemo- 

rated by this catalogue was particularly so, not 
only because of the wealth of works from a variety 
of ancient civilizations (Near Eastern, Pre-Colum- 
bian, Early Christian and Byzantine, as well as 

Egyptian, Greek and Roman), but also because of its 

subsequent perpetuation in this detailed and heavily 

illustrated catalogue. Although several objects, such 
as the bronzes from the Baker and Gallatin collec- 
tions, were already largely familiar to the archaeo- 
logical world, other works, ranging from Greek 
vases to large pieces of sculpture, had been hitherto 
unexhibited and unpublished. 

The catalogue is far more polished than is some- 
times the case with such efforts and the entries 
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are full and detailed in most cases, Consequently, 
the volume will prove extremely useful and, for 
certain pieces, it will supplant earlier publications. 
Some aspects of the photographic coverage are 
disappointing. The format, apparently involving 
with some plates the reproduction of exhibition 
cases as they stood, is an intriguing way of assuring 
illustration of every object, but occasionally, par- 
ticularly with small objects such as jewelry, the 
illustrations are so tiny as to be of little use. Also, 
one cannot fail to regret that illustrations of some 
of the better known objects, albeit pieces of high 
quality, were not omitted in favor of some of the 
less well known pieces which were not separately 
illustrated. Space here is too limited to take up 
any of the interesting points made in the entries 
but these will certainly provide much food for 
thought for students of ancient art. 


ELAINE LOEFFLER 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


HELEN H. BACON. Barbarians in Greek Tragedy. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press (for 
Smith College), 1961. Pp. xii, 201. $5.00. 


THIS IS PRIMARILY a factual study, assembling the 
numerous references in Greek tragedy to barbarians, 
their language, dress, and mores, and assessing the 
varying degrees of realism with which they are 
portrayed. A brief but admirably clear introduction 
defines the several meanings of barbaros, with suc- 
ceeding chapters devoted to each of the three 
tragedians. Some sections add little to what has 
already been said elsewhere, notably those dealing 
with the use of foreign words; but it is useful to 
have, at last, all the data assembled in one place. 
The Sophoclean chapter is the most productive. 
Miss Bacon shows from the fragments that Sopho- 
cles, far from being the most ‘Greek’ of the trage- 
dians, took great interest in exotic subject matter, 
and was meticulous in his descriptions of foreign- 
ers and their ways. Euripides, conversely, is shown 
to have been content with vague and general effects. 


In discussing stage presentation the work is 
more open to criticism. The suggestion that “each 
play would have its own décor suggesting Greekness 
or foreignness of characters and setting to the same 
degree the text did’ is scarcely justified by avail- 
able evidence; indeed, the fact that such things 
have to be described in itself suggests that they 
were not shown. The argument concerning the re- 
production of foreign accents on the stage is erratic. 
To say of Orestes 1384-5 and 1395-7 that the 
Phrygian slave “mourns for Troy in his own 
tongue” is, at the least, highly misleading. Again, 
Choephoroi 560ff. is quoted to show Aeschylus’ 
awareness of dialect, but the point is missed: having 
announced that he will speak Phocian, Orestes quite 
obviously does nothing of the kind. It would appear 
that, as so often in presentational theatre, to say 
that a thing is happening is enough: realistic 
impersonation is unnecessary. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA PETER D. ARNOTT 
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DOROTHY MADSEN CLAY. A Formal Analysis of the 
Vocabularies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. Introduction and Part I (Minneapolis 
1960); Part II: Classified Lists (Athens: F. 
Boukouris, 1958). Pp. xxv, 171; vii, 175. Litho- 
graphed. $1.25 ea, (Available from the author, 
c/o Classics Department, 310 Folwell Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.) 


MIss CLAY’S WORK represents the first attempt to 
analyze and compare the complete vocabularies of 
the three tragedians (some 14,453 separate dic- 
tionary entries!) from the viewpoint of word-der- 
ivation (11,594 “derived’”’ words, 2,859 ‘“‘underived’’). 
The classical world should stand in gratitude. 
The difference between Miss Clay’s criteria and 
those of C. D. Buck’s Reverse Index shows clearly 
in classifying barbaros. Buck lists it under words 
ending in -ros, whereas Miss Clay (now Mrs. 
Swanson) does not, because barbaros does not 
combine a root barba- with the suffix -ros the 
way echthros represents echth-ros. But surely Miss 
Clay (Part I, p. xiii) overly berates Buck in calling 
a “rationalization” his statement that epigraphists 
need lists of words with the same letters at their 
end regardless of whether they are true suffixes. 


Painstaking care was given in determining of 
what real units each word is composed, and much 
valuable insight comes from the author’s remarks 
on ambiguous and difficult cases. Of particular in- 
terest too are the summary relative density tables 
(I, pp. 49, 102, etc.), where the three tragedians’ 
relative preferences for common suffixing elements 
are given. One might only wish that the various 
tables and statistics throughout reflected total word 
usages as well as dictionary-entries: to call a 
suffix which has produced three hapax legomena 
more productive than one which has produced two 
words used dozens of times is vocabulary-wise cor- 
rect, but apt to give wrong impressions about the 
relative utility of the suffixes involved. 

The best comment on Part II is Miss Clay’s own 
careful two pages of addenda and corrigenda 
(Pant I; 9. Tie'-£.). 

That this splendid work serve as the basis of 
a concordance-type account of the complete usages 
of tragic diction is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

JAMES T, MCDONOUGH, JR. 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA 





ROBERT S. BRUMBAUGH. Plato on the One: The 
Hypotheses in the Parmenides. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. xv, 364. 
$6.50. 

TWO VOLUMES of recent “vintage” on Plato’s 

Parmenides, both construing the dialogue as serious 

metaphysics, deserve the detailed study of Plato- 

nists: the one under review, by the author of Plato’s 

Mathematical Imagination (Bloomington: Indiana 

University Press, 1954); and An Approach to the 

Metaphysics of Plato through the Parmenides 

(Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 

1959) by William F. Lynch, s.J., which has received 

insufficient notice in the classical periodicals of our 

country. 

While Lynch views all eight hypotheses in the 
second part of the Parmenides as one continuous 
study of the ‘‘one-many” problem, which is applic- 
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able to all the various orders of reality (sensibles 
as well as Ideas), both within each order as well 
as between orders, Brumbaugh finds in the eight 
hypotheses a schematic arrangement of four pairs 
in a descending scale parallel to the “Divided Line’ 
of the Republic: 


Hypotheses I-II 
Hypotheses _ III-IV 

Hypotheses V-VI 
Hypotheses VII-VIII 


According to Brumbaugh, furthermore, the hypo- 
theses are related as: (1) contrary (I-II, III-IV, 
V-VI, VII-VIII); (2) contradictory (I-IV, II-ITi, 
V-VIII, VI-VII); and (3) subaltern complements: 
(I-III, V-VII, VI-VIII, I-IV). 


Particularly good is Brumbaugh’s excellent in- 
sight concerning Plato’s dramatic clues (which he 
terms “aesthetics”’) that the Parmenides is to be 
of serious intent rather than merely a humorous 
parody of Megarian logic. Less impressive are 
Brumbaugh’s additions to the text on the basis of 
insufficient evidence from the manuscripts (e.g., in 
137d7 he inserts a sentence found only in cod. 
Monacensis gr. 490, a miscellaneous Greek manu- 
script of the fifteenth century). The greatest disap- 
pointment to the undersigned is that Brumbaugh 
did not take “proper cognizance and advantage” of 
Lynch’s study because it “appeared too recently” 
(ix). Are two years really insufficient to digest a 
volume (250 pages of large type) so closely related 
to one’s own manuscript ? 


Pure Ontology. 
Mathematics and Logic 
Physics and Process 
Fictions and Phenomena. 


ROBERT G. HOERBER 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, MO. 


ALAIN Hus. The Etruscans. Translated by JEANNE 
UNGER DUELL., (“Evergreen Profile Book,” P-25.) 
New York: Grove Press; London: Evergreen 
Books, 1961. Pp. 192; ill. $1.35 (paper). ($1.55 
in Canada.) 

THIS IS A brief study with a noble purpose: the 

“de-mystification” and ‘“de-mythification” of the 

Etruscans. Hus succeeds in presenting the Etruscans 

as a happy people with a love of life and a persis- 

tent, usually optimistic belief in a life after death. 

Except for this refreshing point of view, there 
is little that is new. The topics are mostly those of 
previous studies: history, archaeology, religion, art, 
and culture. There is also a rather strange prefacing 
chapter in which the author attempts to catch the 
interest of the reader by pointing to the “discov- 
ery” of these people by such moderns as Merimée 
D’Annunzio, D. H. Lawrence, and Waltari. Not 
everyone will agree that Waltari’s The Etruscan 
should be immortalized on film by some “worthy 
successor to Cecil B. De Mille.” 

The many problems of Etruscology are outlined, 
each in its proper perspective. For example, Hus 
agrees with Pallottino that the question of origins 
must be restated. Also, the language of these 
people appears enigmatic partly because of its na- 
ture, but even more so because of the lack of useful 
texts. In perhaps the best part of this book the 
author by careful analysis identifies, as successfuly 
as one can, what is native and what is Greek in 
Etruscan art. He subscribes to the modern view 
that this art must be judged on its own merits and 
not as a mere reflection of the Greek spirit. 

The many photographs and the interesting nar- 
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rative, which moves rapidly from one topic to 
another, will appeal to the general reader. This 
book would be well-suited to the more precocious 
of the younger generation as well, were it not for 
the illustrations on pp. 187ff., which when related 
to the text are perfectly innocent, but which out of 
context may be construed by some as pornographic. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY EDWIN S. RAMAGE 





OTTO SEEL (ed.). C. Iulii Caesaris Commentarii 
Rerum Gestarum, Vol. I: Bellum Gallicum. 
(“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Roma- 
norum Teubneriana.”) (“‘Academia Scientiarum 
Germanica  Berolinensis.”) Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1961. Pp. cxxii, 353. DM 18. 

“TEXTUAL CRITICISM is merely a glorified form of 
proof-reading” according to the nouvelle vague of 
literary critics who believe that sensibility is more 
potent than centwm codices. This entirely new edi- 
tion should convince everyone how trite the above 
observation is, Seel has provided a text with intro- 
duction and appendix that should serve as the model 
for any future work on texts. The preface alone 
covers just about every problem concerning the 
text of the BG. 

Paul Maas has stated that “our present appara- 
tus critici have too little life in them” (Textual 
Criticism, trans. B, Flower [Oxford 1958] 22). This 
is hardly the case here, for Seel has supplied a 
“positive” apparatus. That is particularly valuable 
for the BG, since the text tradition divides neatly 
into two classes of MSS of about equal importance. 
Seel’s reader can immediately see the issues. Seel 
has also included a full survey of the work of other 
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text critics. At each doubtful point he explains his 
choice, briefly and lucidly. We may not always 
agree with him, but the evidence is all there. Seel 
constructs his text with regard to Caesar’s style 
and the requirements of the literary form, not his 
own predilections. 

The positive apparatus has only one fault: it is 
not based on a fresh collation of the MSS, but is de- 
rived from the negative apparatus of other editions. 
Seel realized the danger of this procedure, but felt 
that a new collation, while perhaps valuable, would 
have taken more time than the results would 
warrant. 

The volume also includes a full set of testimonia 
on everything concerning the author and his work, 
and an appendix of testimonia showing verbatim 
the parallel texts of other writers. This is truly a 
gratifying edition. Perhaps it will, as Seel hopes, 
lead to a revival of interest in Caesar. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY JAMES W. HALPORN 





W. A. CAMPS (ed.). Propertius, Elegies: Book I. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. vii, 101, $2.50. 

CAMPS’ NEW TEXT is slim and neat, and fills a long- 

standing need for students of Augustan Latin 

poetry. The text of Cynthia monobiblos is based on 

Barber’s Oxford edition; but most of the good mod- 

ern commentaries have been pillaged to supply the 

notes. The Introduction is perhaps somewhat brief; 
more could have been said about the Latin love 
elegy and Propertius’ poetry in particular. Camps 
has a secure knowledge of Propertius’ Latin; he 
fails, perhaps, in communicating a sense of Pro- 
pertius’ poetic art, particularly if he believes, as he 
says in the Introduction (p. xii), that “Propertius is 

a poet of a very high order.” But this, admittedly, 

is a difficult task in a text designed for students of 

Latin. Though in the Introduction there is a dis- 

arming reference to all the scholars who assisted 

in the preparation of the book (p. v), I should have 
liked more explicit references to the sources of some 
of the interpretations in the Notes (as, for example, 

the anonymous friend quoted on p. 93). 

But these are minor points, and Camps’ patient 
wrestling with Propertius’ ambiguities at every turn 
should make the book an indispensable one for 
Latinists. Again, there are everywhere welcome re- 
ferences to Propertius’ Hellenistic background, and 
to parallels in Ovid, Vergil, Horace, and Tibullus. 
All in all, it is a solid text which should commend 
itself for college or graduate level courses, or even 
to the lonely scholar deserta loca et taciturna 
querenti. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


ALDUS MARASTONI (ed.). P. Papini Stati Siluae. 
(“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Roma- 
norum Teubneriana.”) Leipzig: PB. G. Teubner, 
1961. Pp. xcvii, 186. DM 13. 

THIS EDITION on the whole is inferior to that of 

Alfred Klotz (1911) which it is meant to replace 

in the Teubner Library. Marastoni’s is a poor 

edition with some merits. 

The apparatus criticus gives a completer and 
presumably more accurate report of variant read- 
ings than any other, Marastoni has collated all the 
MSS of the Siluae and the earliest editions, and has 


HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 
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established in detail the relationship of the other 
fifteenth-century MSS to the Matritensis. His lab- 
orious study, set out in a prolix and languid preface, 
does not much affect the constitution of the text 
(all these MSS are derived from the Matritensis) ; 
but it may be read with the mild interest one takes 
in the solution to any unimportant puzzle, Marastoni 
has not, I think, solved the important puzzle in the 
textual tradition of the Silwae—I mean the relation- 
ship of Politian’s ‘antiquus codex’ to the Matritensis; 
although he may have contributed something to a 
solution by his minute account of Politian’s anno- 
tation on the Siluae. 

An apparatus criticus is a highly stylized form 
of expression: meaning is conveyed by what is left 
out as well as by what is put in. An editor’s 
silence ought to be instructive; Marastoni’s is fre- 
quently baffling. Here is one example. Markland, 
after Heinsius the acutest critic ever to devote 
himself to the study of these dull and difficult 
poems, called 1.1.28 a ‘crux criticorum’. What is 
the user of this edition to suppose when he finds 
no note at all on this verse—that Marastoni can 
understand what Scriverius, Gronovius, Markland, 
and Housman (see Manilius I, p. Ixvii) could not 
understand? Marastoni is, by his own admission, a 
conservative critic; he prefers bad MSS to good 
critics and turns a jaundiced eye on conjectures 
other than his own, which he regards with paternal 
benevolence and regularly promotes to the text, 
even one (1.5.52) that has a lame foot. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY WENDELL CLAUSEN 





ERICH KOESTERMANN (ed.). P. Cornelii Taciti Libri 
Qui Supersunt. Tom, II, Fasc. I: Historiarwm 
Libri. (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et 
Romanorum Teubneriana.”’) (‘‘Academia Scien- 
tiarum Germanica_ Berolinensis.”’) Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1961. Pp. xix, 274. DM 12.40. 

THE BASIC difference between Koestermann’s present 

text and his 1950 edition lies in his revaluation of 

manuscripts. Adopting Mendell’s conclusions (‘“Ta- 

citus: Literature 1948-53,” CW 48 [1954-55} 121- 

125) concerning the special merit of Leidensis B 

PL 16 B, he has abandoned the practice of earlier 

editors in relying solely upon Laurentianus 68, 2 

(Mediceus), and given considerable weight to var- 

iants in Leidensis. He quite properly continues to 

follow the much earlier manuscript (Mediceus has 
been dated between 1038 and 1058, Leidensis ca. 

1475) when alternatives are equally plausible; hence 

the departures from tradition are less frequent than 

if both manuscripts were placed on the same footing 
In the first three books, I found 107 instances of 
readings where Koestermann prefers L to M. Of 
these, 50 had already been anticipated by Halm, 
and 32 others adopted by various earlier editors. 
though rejected by Halm. The remaining 25 are 
seldom striking. So while it is doubtless valuable 
to have a second manuscript as a control, the sound- 
ness of Halm’s work is only confirmed, and revo- 
lutionary revision appears highly improbable. 
Koestermann’s new edition is conservative. He 
has relegated to footnotes 32 of his own previous 
conjectures, now following the manuscript tradition, 
and proposed only 17 independent readings. He is 
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thoroughly conversant with journal literature, which 
he cites frequently in his apparatus criticus. He has 
established a greater degree of orthographic uni- 
formity than previous editors and corrected many 
personal and place names with the aid of modern 
scholarship. The larger size volume, lighter colored 
binding, and fuller margins represent. improvement 
on the physical appearance of older Teubner edi- 
tions. Linear numbering is by page, not chapter, 
and chapters have been divided into sections. Typo- 
graphical errors are infrequent; I noted only three 
ao pn p. 33, 1 18; sercetum, 118, 1; sumna, 
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IvAR LISSNER. Man, God and Magic. Translated 
from the German by J. MAXWELL BROWNJOHN. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1961. Pp. 344; 
118 plates, figs. in text, maps. $5.95. 

THIS IS A popular treatment of cultural anthropo- 

jogy with particular emphasis on prehistoric reli- 

gion. It is a handsomely produced and attractive 
book; unfortunately its scholarship is slovenly. 

Many readers will find confession of faith in the 

existence of a Supreme Being superfluous as a 

postulate in a “scientific’’ work; many will not. 

But it will be 2 shock to all to be told that the 

sun does not rotate, and to discover that a man 

writing in anthropology confuses the biological 
classification of Man (family, genus, species). The 
author does not define many of his important terms 

(even such a nebulous one as “race”), and at least 
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once is betrayed 
thereby. 


into circularity of reasoning 


The book’s principal thesis is that man’s religion 
was everywhere originally monotheistic, and only 
later degenerated into polytheism. The theory is 
fairly easily proved by a resolute avoidance of much 
evidence and by a convenient confusion between the 
ideas of “supreme god’’ and ‘only God.” In this 
fashion it would be easy to show that the Homeric 
Greeks were monotheists. 


Such defects are hardly redeemed by the 
author’s interesting first-hand account of the na- 
tives of Siberia. For anthropology the beginner will 
do better to stick to Ashley Montagu and Ruth 
Benedict, and for the beliefs of primitive people 
to The Golden Bough and Sumner’s Folkways. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO STEWART IRVIN OOST 





IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily for teachers 
of Latin in secondary schools. New investigations 
and evaluations of the lives and works of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil, and information concerning the 
Rome of their era, constantly appear in classical 
periodicals, American and European. Unfortunate- 
ly, too frequently these valuable studies are un- 
known or inaccessible to teachers and interested 
students. CW plans to summarize each month cer- 
tain articles which seem pertinent to classroom 
use. Obviously such summaries will present, rather 
than criticize. Readers are urged, of course, to con- 


sult, when possible, the periodicals in which the 
original articles were published. 


CUMAEUM CARMEN 


Reinhold Merkelbach’s article “Aeneas in Cu- 
mae,’ Museum Helveticum 18 (1961) 83-99, ex- 
amines Aeneas’ encounter with the Sibyl from 
several angles. Merkelbach first probes Tibul- 
lus 2.5, addressed to Messalinus on the occasion 
of his induction as one of the XVviri sacris 
faciundis, a college which supervised, ixter alia, 
the Sibylline Books at Rome. He belioves that 
the Libri were deposited in the Tem;  2f Apol- 
lo on the Palatine before the Secula. Games of 
17 B.c., countering Suetonius, Augustus 31, and 
also argues in favor of Messalinus’ installation 
on Rome’s birthday, at the Parilia festival on 
April 21. Religious and inspirational ties are 
also detected between the cult of Diana at Ari- 
cia in Latium and Aeneas’ religious behavior 
at Cumae in Campania. The golden bough, an 
essential part of Aeneas’ quest at Cumae, and 
the bough at Aricia, plucked by the rex nemor- 
ensis, seem to be intimately related. Aeneas’ 
success with the bough may presage his suc- 
cession to the throne of Turnus (and Latinus) 
in Latium. Merkelbach believes that Augustus’ 
Latin origins at Velitrae and his Arician moth- 
er, Atia (Suet., Aug. 4) may account for the 


imaginative merging of Cumaean and Arician 
cult practice in Aeneid 6. 

The most extensive discussion deals with pos- 
sible links between the Ludi Saeculares, cele- 
brated at Rome in 17 B.c., but possibly planned 
for 23 B.c., and Aeneas’ ritual behavior prior 
to his descent (catabasis) to Hades. Hirschfeld’s 
earlier conjecture that the Games were first 
fixed for 23 B.c., then postponed because of 
Marcellus’ illness and premature death at Baiae 
in the same year, wins Merkelbach’s approval. 
Certainly the festival as finally celebrated in 
17 B.C. was a marked departure from the nor- 
mal ceremony. Festivals hitherto had addressed 
prayers and offerings to Dis and Proserpina, 
both underworld, chthonic powers, whereas the 
Augustan version extolled Apollo-Sol and Di- 
ana-Luna. 

Parallels between epic events at Cumae and 
the Secular Games at Rome are striking: both 
locales, Avernus and the Campus Martius, fea- 
ture sacrifice to underground deities and night 
ceremonies; there are parallels in sacrifice and 
ritual; both were ordered by Sibylline oracles; 
both introduce a new saeculum; the labyrinth- 
ine associations at Cumae, the temple doors 
and the underworld geography, are reflected in 
the Claudian, and possibly in the Augustan, 
celebrations of 47 A.D., when the Lusus Troiae, 
a maze-like cavalry exercise, was part of the 
program, once a feature in the memorial serv- 
ices for Anchises in Sicily (Aen. 5.545-603). 
Merkelbach therefore believes that Aeneas’ un- 
derworld journey owes many of its features to 
the traditional Ludi Saeculares, and that Ver- 
gil deliberately evoked the likeness from his 
foreknowledge of the projected performance 
in 23 B.c., a performance which had to be can- 
celed because of Marcellus’ mortal illness, Aug- 
ustus’ own bad health, and the conspiracy of 
Terentius Varro Murena. Horace’s Carmen Sae- 
culare clearly is greatly indebted to Vergil’s 
Aeneid 6. 


ARIADNE’S LAMENT 


Henry Purcell’s opera, Dido and Aeneas, im- 
mortalised by Dido’s aria on the eve of her 
suicide, inevitably comes to mind while reading 
André Balland’s “Structure musicale des plain- 
tes d’Ariadne dans le Carmen LXIV de Catulle,” 
Bulletin de lV Association Guillaume Budé, Série 
4 (1961) 217-25. Commentators have frequently 
observed the thought-progression, the contra- 
dictory emotions, and the formal structure of 
Ariadne’s lament (132-201). However, Balland 
is first to argue that the structure of the la- 
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ment is analogous to musical form, particularly 
the fugue. Statement of the major theme (136), 
then its inversion and tonal contrast (137-8), 
followed by a counter-subjejet (139-41), leads 
into a restatement of the principal subject or 
theme (154ff.) and further musical develop- 
ment. Balland even detects modulations in the 
disposition of indicative and subjunctive moods, 
with the pluperfect subjunctive suggesting re- 
gret, and the present subjunctive, despair and 
sharp condemnation. So the lament is a pattern 
of psychological development and musical move- 
ments, with devious counterpoint and frequent- 
ly surprising modulations of mood and tense 
(First Movement: 132-42; 143-53; 154-70; Sec- 
ond Movement: 171-88; 189-201). The form and 
tone of the ‘aria’ is distinctly reminiscent of 
tragic monodies and is a technical marriage of 
poetry and music, the original partners of 
classical recitation. 


OCTAVIA PRAETEXTA 


C. J. Herington re-examines the only com- 
plete Roman historical drama and reconstructs 


a sketch of its author (certainly not:Seneca), 
his methods and abilities, in an article entitled 
“Octavia Praetexta: A Survey,” Classical Quar- 
terly, N.S., 11 (1961) 18-30. He emphasizes the 
tendency of the Neronian age to transpose the 
present into tragic or mythical terms, a prac- 
tice which Nero favored privately and publicly. 
The play, which. trespassed the norm by treat- 
ing three day’s events during July 62 A.D., re- 
veals better design than execution. The play- 
wright emerges as a cultured figure, at least 
on the surface, who endeavors to compensate 
for his ineptness as a phrasemaker and for his 
limited vocabulary with an amateur’s passion 
for symmetry and pattern which his shortwind- 
ed literary reserves cannot master or equal. 
He appears to be one of a group of Silver Latin 
poets who turned to tragedy between 50 and 90 
A.D., and he is immensely indebted to Sen- 
eca for style, vocabulary, and phraseology, as 
well as to Sophocles’ Electra, particularly in the 
Prologue. Herington assesses the play as an elegy 
for Octavia rather than a diatribe or party pam- 
phlet against Nero, and he shows that it sheds 
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considerable light on the tragic experience of 
the age. 
Other Recent Articles 

W. M. Calder, III, “Irony in Horace Carm., 
2,2: Nullus argento color est avaris,’”’ Classi- 
cal Philology 66 (1961) 175-8. 

Gilbert Highet, ‘Poor Winnie in Pooh-Latin,” 
Horizon, Vol. 3, No. 6 (July 1961) 112-15. 


Walter Wimmel, ‘“Vergils Eclogen und die 
Vorbilder des 16 Epode des Horaz,’ Hermes 89 
(1961) 208-26. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY A. G. McKay 





IN THE ENTERTAINMENT WORLD 


THEATRE AS TEMPLE 

On a popular television colloquium where 
actors and litterateurs—and others—regularly 
gather to alternate badinage with egomania, a 
frequently gifted playwright waxed mystic one 
evening last summer and described the theater 
as a “temple.” Since coherence was at a prem- 
ium that night, the uninitiated could either have 
switched channels and caught the last half of 
Loretta Young or else worked their way out 


of the verbal labyrinth with a vision of Ten- 
nessee Williams celebrating the Dionysiac rites. 
Yet the mother of the drama was indeed re- 
ligion, and although the silver cord has long 
been severed, the Greek Tragedy Theater, a re- 
cent visitor to New York, managed to recap- 
ture the original ritualistic nature of tragedy 
and by some miracle of style and technique to 
transplant an audience to Periclean Athens 
where the theater was a temple. 

Taking up a two-week stand (Sept. 19-Oct. 
1) at the New York City Center, the Piraikon 
Theatron performed Sophocles’ Electra and a 
double bill of the Choephori and Humenides in 
modern Greek translation. Electra was decidedly 
the triumph of the engagement, and the superb 
ensemble playing made one wish that the Amer- 
ican “star system’ were only astral. 

Now that Oedipus and Electra jokes have 
become permanent staples in the “sick come- 
dian’s” repertory (not to mention that of the 
cocktail party Freudian), a viewing of Electra 
in its natural habitat, the stage, did much to 
clarify the heroine’s character. While O’Neill 
sadly delimited her to a monomaniacal creature 
with a flair for incest, the Electra of Sophocles 
is a woman of varied moods. As interpreted by 
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the extraordinarily talented A. Papathanassiou, 
she can engage in a sisterly tug of war with 
Chrysothemis with all the obstinacy of a coax- 
ing child. Her sang-froid cannot be thawed by 
the wily Clytemnestra; the bittersweet tender- 
ness of the recognition scene suddenly changes 
to the dispassionate automation of an execu- 
tion as Electra, Orestes, and the chorus close 
in, posse-like, on the doomed Aegisthus. Elec- 
tra’s complex is only that she is magnificently 
complex. 

Praise must also be given to choreographer 
Louika. Her fifteen-member chorus spontane- 
ously executed the intricate movements which 
were often underscored by a subtle drum and 
percussion accompaniment. Occasionally the sta- 
sima were sung to a nationalistic and byzan- 
tine melody. Director D. Rondiris did not forget 
that the chorus also functions as actor. One of 
the most electric moments of any season occur- 
red at the climax of the recognition scene when 
each member of the chorus imitated the em- 
brace of Electra and Orestes by clasping arms 
across breast in an expression of similar joy. 

All too often we forget that the Greek theater 
was a fusion of worship, poetry, song, dance, 
and action. Thank you, Piraikon Theatron, for 
a nostalgic remembrance of things long past! 

% 


Because of its early demise, Maurice Valen- 
cy’s The Thracian Horses, a satirical variation 
on the Alcestis theme, must go unreviewed. Op- 
ening on September 18 at the off-Broadway Or- 
pheum Theatre and closing five days later, the 
comedy was lukewarmly received, although its 
wit and the characterization of Alcestis as a 
lady with a “martyr complex’ found some ad- 


mirers. 


IONA COLLEGE BERNARD F. DICK 


NOTES AND NEWS 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS 


Public senior high school teachers from twenty- 
six states and the District of Columbia are invited 
to apply for John Hay Fellowships in 1962-63. 
Winners of these awards will study in the human- 
ities for a year at one of the following universities: 
California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, North- 
western, and Yale. They will receive stipends 
equal to their salaries during the fellowship year. 
In addition, the John Hay Fellows Program pays 
travel expenses for the Fellow and his primary 
dependents, his tuition, and a health fee. 

A total of seventy-five fellowships will be award- 
ded. John Hay Fellows will be selected from schools 
and school systems “interested in making the best 
possible use of the time and talents of good teachers 


and in developing practices designed to break 
educational locksteps. ‘“‘The Program provides ex- 
periences which enable teachers to grow as human 
beings and thereby to bring increased wisdom and 
enthusiasm to their classes and their schools.” 

Applicants shall have at least five years of 
high school teaching experience, and should be not 
more than fifty-five years of age. Languages, 
literature, history, music, and the fine arts are 
usually included in the humanities, and teachers of 
these subjects are invited to apply. In addition, 
applicants from teachers in other disciplines who 
wish to study in the humanities are accepted. 

Six new states will participate in the John Hay 
Fellows Program in 1962-63: Kansas, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
The other participating states are: Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin, as wel! 
as the District of Columbia. 

Teachers interested in applying for John Hay 
Fellowships should communicate with Dr. Charles 
R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Applications will close on December 1, 1961. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 

The American Academy in Rome is again of- 
fering a limited number of fellowships for mature 
students and artists capable of independent work 
in architecture, landscape architecture, musical com- 
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position, painting, sculpture, history of art, and 
classical studies. 

Fellowships will be awarded on evidence of 
ability and achievement, and are open to citizens of 
the United States for one year beginning October 
1, 1962, with possibility of renewal. There is no 
age limit, but the Academy aims to give the 
awards to young persons of outstanding promise, 
when such candidates apply. The fellowships carry 
$3,000 a year, divided as follows: stipend $1,750, 
roundtrip transportation between New York and 
Rome $600, studio supplies $150, European travel 
$500, and in addition free residence and studio or 
study at the Academy. A senior research fellowship, 
offered only in classical studies, carries $4,000 a 
year, free study and residence at the Academy. 

Applications and submission of work, in the 
form prescribed, must be received at the Academy’s 
New York office by December 30, 1961. Requests 
for details should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMWS 

Each year The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South offers to a high school 
teacher of Latin or Greek within its territory the 
Semple Award for summer study in Rome or Athens 
For the summer of 1962 the award will be for 
study at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens. This grant of $250 is made in cooperation 
with the American School, which will match it with 
an additional $250. Applicants will fill out forms 
which will be supplied by the CAMWS Chairman of 
the Committee on Awards, Professor Grace L 
Beede, State University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
South Dakota. The initial letter of application must 
be in the hands of the chairman not later than 
December 15, 1961. Selection will be made in 
February. The recipient of the 1962 Semple Award 
may not simultaneously hold a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship or a scholarship offered by the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. Because of 
the need for making early reservations for trans- 
Atlantic travel, applicants are urged to write in 
promptly. 

The other members of the CAMWS Committee 
on Awards are: Mary C. Arnold, Cambrige High 
School, Cambridge, Ohio; Rev. William B. 
Hetherington, S. J., Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Prof. William C, Korfmacher, St. Louis Uni- 


versity, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. Carl Roebuck, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Officers of CAMWS for 1961-62, elected at the 
Association’s annual spring meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 6-8, 1961, are: President: Prof. B. H. 
Narveson, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; 
President Elect: Prof. Chauncey E. Finch, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice-President: 
Prof. Margaret E, Forbes, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Paul 
R. Murphy, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Repre- 
sentative to ACL: Prof. Robert G. Hoerber, West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo.; Editor of The 
Classical Journal, Prof. Robert Jones, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


CSAAR 


The Classical Society of the American Academy 
in Rome scholarship fund for the 1961 summer 
session of the American Academy in Rome was 
awarded to Mr. Richard Bruce Hite, Northwood 
High School, Silver Spring, Md., and Miss Marianne 
Margaret Jansen, West Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Communications concerning the work of the 
Society should be addressed to Miss Margaret 
Mildred Welch, Secretary, CSAAR, 723 Clarence 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


CANE 


The Cornelia Catlin Coulter Memorial Scholar- 
ship of the Classical Association of New England 
will award $500 to a member of the Association 
who is also a secondary school teacher for study 
at the 1962 Summer Session of the School of Class- 
ical Studies of the American Academy in Rome. 
The award also includes remission of the usual 
tuition of $100. Applications are due by February 
1, 1962. Blanks may be secured from the Chairman 
of the Scholarship Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bridge Weissbach, 73 Wheatland St., Somerville 45, 
Mass. 


Officers of The Classical Association of New 
England for 1961-62, elected at the 55th Annual 
Meeting of the Association at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., April 7-8, 1961, are: President: 
Prof. C. Bradford Welles, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Vice-President: Betty Jane Donley, 
Senior High School, Amherst, Mass.; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Prof, Claude W. Barlow, Clark Univers- 
ity, Worcester, Mass. 
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The 56th Annual Meeting of the Association will 
be held at Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass., 
March 23-24, 1962. 


ACL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Classical League is offering for 
the summer of 1962 to teachers of Latin and/or 
Greek in secondary schools three scholarships of 
$500 each (plus coach fare up to $75 to port of 
embarkation) for the summer session either of the 
American Academy in Rome or the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. Other schol- 
arship aid, except Fulbright grants, may be accept- 
ed in addition to these awards. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
chairman of the committee, Prof. Robert G. Hoer- 
ber, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Completed 
applications, including transcripts of undergraduate 
and graduate study, if convenient, are due in the 
hands of the chairman by December 31, 1961. Selec- 
tion will be made soon after February 1, 1962. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Nov. 2. Metropolitan Museum of Art: Survey of 
the Collections, ‘Greek Vase Painting” (Blanche R. 
Brown), 11 A.M. 


Nov. 4. Washington Classical Club: Meeting, 
Priory School, 3 P.M. Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, 
Curator, Division of Numismatics, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, “Ancient Coins.’”’ For details, consult Rev. 
Hilary Hayden, Secretary, WCC, Priory School, 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Nov. 4. Metropolitan Museum of Art: Gallery 
Talks for Children, “Young People of Ancient 
Greece” (Helen Snider), 11 A.M. 


Nov. 5-8. American Documentation Institute: 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. For 
details, write Rm. J4S-216, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 


Nov. 9. Metropolitan Museum of Art: Survey of 
the Collections, “Etruscan Art” (Blanche R. 
Brown), 11 A.M. 


Nov. 11. New York University: 27th Annual 
Foreign Language Conference, Loeb Student Cen- 
ter, 566 West Broadway, N. Y. C., 9:30-11 A.M. 
Theme: “Old and New Practices in Foreign Lang- 
uage Teaching.” 

Nov. 14, 16. Metropolitan Museum of Art: Sur- 
vey of the Collections, ‘‘Art of the Early Christians” 
(Angela C. Bowlin), 11 A.M. 

Nov. 16. Univ. of Pittsburgh: Public Lecture, 
Clapp Hall, 8:15 P.M. Prof. Rhys Carpenter, An- 
drew Mellon Professor of Classics, “Archaeology 
and Modern Science.” (Also Nov. 20, Nov. 28.) 

Nov, 20. Univ. of Pittsburgh: see Nov. 16. 

Nov. 24-25. CAAS: Autumn Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N.J. See CW, Oct. 1961, p. 27, and supra, p. 
41. 


Nov. 28. Univ. of Pittsburgh: see Nov. 16. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s monthly 
Calendar of Events, invaluable for teachers in the 
N. Y. area, may be obtained by writing the Muse- 
um, 5th Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28, N.Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BAKER, HERSCHEL. The Image of Man: A Study of 
the Idea of Human Dignity in Classical Anti- 
quity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance. 
(“Harper Torchbooks/The Academy Library,” 
TB1047.) New York: Harper & Brs., 1961. Pp. 
xii, 365. $1.85 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1947, by Harvard University Press, 
under the title, The Dignity of Man. 


BARRETT, C. K. (ed.). The New Testament Back- 
ground: Selected Documents. With Introductions. 
(“Harper Torchbooks/The Cloister Library,” 
TB 86.) New York: Harper & Brs., 1961. Pp. 
xxiv, 276. $1.65 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1956, by S.P.C.K., London. 


BELLINGER, ALFRED R. Troy: The Coins. (“Troy: 
Excavations Conducted by The University of 
Cincinnati, 1932-1938,” Supplementary Mono- 
graph 2.) Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press (for 'The University of Cincinnati), 1961. 
Pp. xiii, 220; 27 plates. $17.50. 


Earlier volumes: J. L. Angel, Troy: The Hu- 
man Remains (Suppl. Monogr. 1; 1951), rev. CW 
45 (1951-52) 142 (J. F. Ewing, S. J.); Vols. I 
Pts. 1-2, II, Pts. 1-2 (Gen. Introd., Ist - 5th Set- 
tlements; ed. C. W. Blegen et al; 1950-51), III, 
Pts, 1-2 (6th Settlement; Blegen et al.; 1953), IV, 
Pts. 1-2 (Settlements VIIa, VIIb, VIII; Blegen 
et al.; 1958), rev. ib. 46 (1952-53) 54-56, 48 (1954- 
55) 118f., 52 (1958-59) 58 (L. T. Shoe). 





PEGASVS TOLVTARIVS 
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C. ARRIVS NVRVS 


containing inter al, “Eichmann” 
and prize-winning poem 
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Some advance reviews: 
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BOARDMAN, JOHN. The Cretan Collection in Oxford: 
The Dictaean Cave and Iron Age Crete. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 180; frontispiece, 48 plates, 
57 figs. in text, map. $16.80 (£5. 5 s.) 

BRUMBAUGH, ROBERT S. Plato on the One. The 
Hypotheses in the Parmenides. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. xv, 364. $6.50. 

Rev. in this issue by R. G. Hoerber. 

BRYCE, JAMES, The Holy Roman Empire. Introduc- 
tion by HANS KOHN. (“Schocken Books,” SB 3.) 
New York: Schocken Books, 1961, Pp. xxxvi, 
535. $2.45 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1904. 

CAMUS, ALBERT. Caligula. A Drama in Two Acts. 
Adapted from the French by JUSTIN O’BRIEN. 
New York, Hollywood, London, Toronto: Sam- 
uel French, 1961. Pp. 87, plan. $1.00 (paper). 

CASTLE, FRANK. Nero. (“Avon,” T-521.) New York: 
Avon Book Division, Hearst Corp., 1961. Pp. 
160, $0.35 (paper). 

Novel, 

CHASE, ALSTON HURD, and WILLIAM G. PERRY, JR. 
(tr.). The Iliad. With Illustrations by STEELE 
SAVAGE. (Grosset’s Universal Library,’ UL-92.) 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, n.d. Pp. xx, 470; 
ill. $1.95 (paper). ($2.50 in Canada.) 

Orig, publ. 1950, by Little, Brown & Co.; rev. 
CW 45 (1951-52) 42f. (P. H. Epps); cf. CW 54 
(1960-61) 238. 

COLLINGE, N. E. The Structure of Horace’s Odes. 
(“University of Durham Publications.) Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 158. $4.00. 

CRAWLEY, RICHARD (tr.). Thucydides, The Pelo- 
ponnesian War. (“A Dolphin Book,’ C 150.) 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., n.d. Pp. 
556; map. $0.95 (paper) 

DEONNA, WALDEMAR, AND MARCEL RENARD. Croyan- 
ces et superstitions de table dans la Rome 
antique. (“Collection Latomus,” 46.) Brussels 
(Berchem): Latomus - Revue d’Etudes Latines, 
1961. Pp. 154; 26 plates (33 figs.). Fr. B. 275. 

DICKINSON, PATRIC (tr.). Vergil, The Aeneid. (“A 
Mentor Classic,” MT348.) New York: New 
American Library, 1961. Pp. 319. $0.75 (paper). 

FALKENER, EDWARD. Games Ancient and Oriental 
and How to Play Them. Being the Games of 
the Ancient Egyptians, the Hiera Gramme of 
the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of the 
Romans, and the Oriental Games of Chess, 
Draughts, Backgammon, and Magic Squares. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1961. Pp. vi, 
366; ill. $1.85 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1892, by Lengmans, Green & Co. 
“An unabridged and corrected republication”. 
FAST, HOWARD. Moses, Prince of Egypt. (“A Ban- 

tam Fifty,’”’ F2174.) New York: Bantam Books, 

1960. Pp. vii, 274. $0.50 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1958, by Crown Publishers. 

GASTER, THEODOR H. Thespis: Ritual, Myth, and 
Drama in the Ancient Near East. Foreword by 
GILBERT MURRAY, 2d rev. ed. (“A Doubleday 
Anchor Book,” A230.) Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1961, Pp. 515. $1.45 (paper). 


Orig. publ. 1950. 


GRANT, MICHAEL, The World of Rome. (“A Mentor 
Book,” MT351.) New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 349; ill. $0.75 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1960, by World Publishing Co.; rev. 

CW 54 (1960-61) 264 (S. E. Smethurst). 

HARMAND, JACQUES. Les origines des recherches 
francaises sur Vhabitat rural gallo-romain. 
(“Collection Latomus,” 51.) Brussels (Berchem) : 
Latomus - Revue d’Etudes Latines, 1961. Pp. 
52; 7 plates (8 figs.). Fr. B. 85. 

HAUSMANN, ULRICH. Griechische Weihreliefs. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1960. Pp. 113; 
frontispiece, 59 ill, DM 18.50. 

Hus, ALAIN. The Etruscans. Translated by JEANNE 
UNGER DUELL, (“Evergreen Profile Book,” P-25. ) 
New York: Grove Press; London: Evergreen 
Books, 1961. Pp. 192; ill, $1.35 (paper). ($1.55 
in Canada.) 

Rev. in this issue by E. S. Ramage. 

JEFFERY, L. H. The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece. 
A Study of the Origin of the Greek Alphabet 
and its Development from the Eighth to the 
Fifth Centuries B.C, (“Oxford Monographs on 
Classical Archaeology.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1961. Pp. xx, 416; 72 plates, table of letters. 
$23.55. (£ 7. 7 8s.) 

KENYON, KATHLEEN M. Beginning in Archaelogy. 
Rev. ed., with sections on American archaeology 
by SAUL S. and GLADYS D. WEINBERG. (‘‘Praeger 
Paperbacks,” PPS-41.) New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961. Pp. 228; frontispiece, 11 plates, 
14 figs. in text. $2.45 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1952. 

LAMB, SIR WALTER (tr.). Heliodorus, Ethiopian 
Story. (‘“Everyman’s Library,” 276.) London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1961. Pp. xxvi, 278. $1.95. 

LAUNAY, PIERRE-JEAN. Greece. Translated from the 
French by MARGARET CASE. (“Hachette World 
Albums.) New York: Hastings House, 1961. 
Pp. 127; 8 color plates, 57 photographs in black 
and white, map. $4.75. 

LEVIN, RICHARD, and JOHN BREMER. The Question of 
Socrates. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1961. Pp. xiv, 210. $2.25. 

“This book assembles a number of the princi- 
pal documents which form the basis of our knowl]- 
edge of Socrates’ life and his trial. It is designed 
primarily for use in composition courses as con- 
trolled source material for written assignments 
leading up to and including the long research 
paper, and for general courses in the humanities.” 
(Introduction, p. v.) 

LINFORTH, IVAN M. Antigone and Creon. (‘‘Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical 
Philology,” Vol, 15, No. 5.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1961. 
Pp. 183-259. $1.50. 

McCRUM, M., and A. G. WOODHEAD (edd.). Select 
Documents of the Principates of the Flavian 
Emperors, Including the Year of Revolution, 
A, D. 68-96. Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 161. $5.00. 
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MERWIN, W. S. (tr.). The Satires of Persius. Intro- 
duction and notes by WILLIAM S. ANDERSON. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 119. $3.50. 

MILLER, HELEN HILL. Greek Horizons, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. Pp. 255; ill. $6.95 


MULLER, HERBERT J. Freedom in the Ancient World. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1961. Pp. xvii, 360; 
43 ill. $7.50. 

PERLZWEIG, JUDITH. Lamps of the Roman Period: 
First to Seventh Century After Christ. (“The 
Athenian Agora: Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Vol. VII.) Princeton, N.J.: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1961. Pp. xv, 240; frontispiece, 53 plates. $17.50. 
Rev. in this issue by R. Scranton. 

+REINHARDT, KARL (ed., tr.). Sophokles, Antigone. 
Uebersetzt und eingeleitet. Mit griechischem 
Text. 3rd ed. (‘‘Kleine Vandenhoeck-Reihe,” 116/ 
117.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961. 
Pp. 119. DM 3.60 

RICHTER, GISELA M, A. The Archaic Gravestones 
of Attica. With . . photographs by ALISON 
FRANTZ, and an Appendix with Epigraphical 
Notes by MARGHERITA GUARDUCCI. Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society (distrib. for 
Phaidon Publishers), 1961. Pp. viii, 184; 216 ill. 
$15.00. 

} SANTILLANA, GIORGIO. The Origins of Scientific 
Thought. From Anaximander to Proclus, 600 B.c. 
to 300 A.D. (“The History of Scientific Thought,” 
1.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. 


Pp. 320; 15 figs. in text. $5.95. 


SCHNUR, HARRY C. (C. ARRIUS NURUS). Pegasus 
Tolutarius. Oudenaarde (Belgium): Uitgevers- 
mij. Sanderus, 1962 (sic). (Available from 
“Pegasus,” Department of Classical Languages, 
Iona College, New Rochelle, N.Y.) 


SEEL, OTTO (ed.). C. Iulii Caesaris Commentarii 


Rerum Gestarum. Vol. I: Bellum Gallicum. 
(“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Rom- 
anorum ‘Teubneriana.”) (“Academia Scientia- 
rum Germanica Berolinensis.”) Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1961. Pp. cxxii, 353. DM 18. 
Rev. in this issue by J. W. Halporn. 

TREECE, HENRY, Jason. New York: Random House, 
1961. Pp. 383. $4.95. Novel. 


WEBB, ROBERT N. We Were There with Caesar's 
Legions. Illustrated by FABIAN ZACCONE; Histo- 
rical Consultant: COURTNEY WHITNEY. (“We 
Were There,” 27.) New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1960. Pp. ix, 178; ill. $1.95. 

Noticed CW 55 (1961-62) 6 (E. F. Ridington). 


ZAEHNER, R.C. The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroas- 
trianism. (“The Putnam History of Religion.”) 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1961. Pp. 371: 
45 ill. $7.50. 


ZERNOV, NICOLAS. Eastern Chistendom. A Study of 
the Origin and Development of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. (“The Putnam History of 
Religion.”) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1961. Pp. 326; 71 ill., 2 maps. $7.50. 
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HORACE 


Classical Series 

In this scholarly series of texts the editors 
have made the books as complete as pos- 
sible, passing over no difficulties of con- 
struction or allusion and giving helpful 
information on points of grammar and 
philology. The authors are considered not 
only in their relation to literature but with 
regard to the light they throw upon an- 
cient history. 


ARS POETICA A. S. Wilkins 
An edition with additional notes 
in an appendix $1.25 
THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA 

A. S. Wilkins $2.50 
THE ODES AND EPODES 

T. E. Page $3.00 
THE SATIRES Arthur Palmer $2.50 


Elementary Classics 
These popular texts are illustrated and 
contain notes on the meters. They are 
edited by T. E. Page The illustrations have 
been selected with the idea of interesting 
the students in the real life of the Romans, 
as displayed in the remains of their civili- 
zation, and in the way in which they en- 
visaged the persons and scenes of their 
mythology. 
ODES Book I $1.10 
Book Il $1.10 
Book III $1.25 
Book IV, 
with Carmen Saeculare $1.10 


Modern School Classics 
These texts are designed for students who 
have had two or three years Latin and are 
ready to start on a verse author. Each 
book contains an introduction summariz- 
ing the text, notes designed to enable the 
student to make his own translation with 
confidence and accuracy, and a vocabulary. 
They are edited by H: E. Gould and J. L. 
Whiteley. 
ODES Book I $1.10 
Book II $1.10 
Book III $1.10 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
ON RECORDS 


(The most extensive catalogue of Latin and Greek language 


long-playing records available) 


LATIN 


Fi8112 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN; an introductory course using 
selections from Latin literature; the most extensive Latin 
Language instruction recordings ever issued, prepared 
and narrated by John F. C. Richards of Columbia Uni- 
versity, based on Richards’ text, ‘Essentials of Lotin’’ 
(pub. by Oxford University Press). 

4-12'' 33-1/3 rpm longplay records $23.80 


(The four long-playing records in the above set may be 
purchased individually at $5.95 each.) 

F18112 (A/B) Essentials of Latin, Vol. 1 BASIC 

F18113 Essentials of Latin, Vol. 2 INTERMEDIATE, 1 

F18114 Essentials of Latin, Vol. 3 INTERMEDIATE, 2 

F18115 Essentials of Latin, Vol. 4 INTERMEDIATE, 3 


FI8116 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN, Vol. 5; 
Basic constructions and review; also prepared by John 
F. C. Richards, a vitally important summary of the 4- 
record set and an extremely useful learning and teach- 
ing tool on its own or as a supplement to the com- 
plete set. 
1-12’' longplay record $5.95 


FL9967 ROMAN LOVE POETRY: selections from Catullus, Tibul- 

lus, Sulpicia, Propertius, Ovid, read in Latin by John 

F. C. Richards. Accompanying booklet includes complete 

Latin text and English translations, plus general intro- 
duction. 

1-12'* 33-1/3 rpm longplay $5.95 


FL9968 THE ODES OF HORACE. Eighteen Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, read in Latin by John F. C. Richards. 

Text in Latin, English prose, and English poetry. 
1-12" longplay record ee 


FL9969 SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL: Aeneid, Books |, II, IV, 
Vi, read in Latin by John F. C. Richards. Accompany- 
ing Latin text and English translation. 

1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm tlongplay record . , $5.95 


FL9970 SELECTIONS FROM OVID (Metamorphoses and The Art 
of Love), read in Latin by John F. C. Richards; selec- 
tions from Daphne and Apollo, Narcissus and Echo, The 
Art of Love. Latin and English texts accompany. 

1-12" 33 1/3 rpm tlongplay record $5.95 


FL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hados 
of Columbia University. Includes reading from the 
authors Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Ci- 
cero, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, etc. Text. 

1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm tongplay record $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S “‘THE AENEID." 
Introduction and reading in English by Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia University. Includes books I-III, IV, 
V-XIl. Text. 


1-12° 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record ...............ccccecceeeee $5.95 


FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. C tary and dings in Latin 
and English by Moses Hadas. Introduction, First Oration 
Against Cataline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, 


On Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 
1-12° 33 1/3 rpm tongplay record vibadutciecshrseekteeee 





FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin 
and in English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. 
Seventeen passages including the one familiar to all 
students from the opening of the Gallic Wars, ‘*Gallis 
est omnis divisa in partes tres.’’ Text. 


1-12'* 33 1/3 rpm longplay record o........ccccccceccceeceen $5.95 





NEW RELEASE 


FR8954 GREGORIAN CHANTS; sung by the Edmundite No- 
vices, directed by Marie Pierik. In Latin. 


1-12°' 33-1/3 rpm tongplay record $5.95 











GREEK 


FL9985 HOMER (Greek Epic Poetry); selections from The 
Iliad and The Odyssey read in Greek by John F. C. 
Richards; with complete Greek text ond English 
translations. 


1-12‘ 33-1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 
FL9984 ANCIENT GREEK POETRY (Tragedy, Comedy, Lyric, 
Elegiac and lambic poetry) read in Greek by John 


F. C. Richards; selections from Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, others. 


1-12’ 33-1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
Read in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. 
Text. By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc. 


1-12*' 33-1/3 rpm longplay record .. myer | | 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocies.) Performed and reod 
in Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. 
Text. 


1-12’ 33-1/3 rpm longplay record . $5.95 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


121 West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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